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The House that Sets the Styles 


In Street Tree 
Fashions 


Announces the Debut 
of the 


Doctor Pirone Ash 


(Fraxinus excelsior var: Doctor Pirone) 


DR. P. P. PIRONE 


Dr. Pirone was plant pathologist at the New Jersey Agricul- 
tural Experiment Station for many years and now fills the 
mM tion at the New York Botanical Garden. 

He the author of a number of books, the most prominent 
(to the arborist) being the monumental ‘’Tree Maintenance,” 
published by Oxford University Press, and now in its Third 
Edit 

Pat given us exclusive use to his name as applied to this 
particular species and variety. Under our agreement, only 
authorized Tailored® Tree Dealers will have authority to offer 


f the Doctor Pirone Ash. 
x 2 Ww Ww 

The beautiful conical European Ash will henceforth carry the 
good name of Doctor Pirone—a fine old name for an upcoming 
good tree. This tree is listed in our current catalog as Fraxinus 
excelsior pyramidalis (vink) on page 24. 

it will go to about 35 feet, has beautiful glossy bright green 
folia good strong crotches, and upsweeping branches. It 


is an excellent grower, as the two generations of clones we 
have definitely attest, and all maintain the same tight splendid 
form of the parent. The Doctor Pirone Ash is hardy in Zone 3 so = —_ 
you chaps in the deep freeze areas will now have another high sa eaimeattieaeemmmemeniale 
quality Tailored® Tree to work with. The Doctor Pirone Ash 





Order now for Fall delivery! — 
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ALONG THE WA 


@iIn case YOU DON’T KNOW it 
EASTMAN has put out a new KODA- 
CHROME FILM (No. II) that is about 
THREE TIMES FASTER (25 to 8) than 
the old. I have USED ABOUT FOUR 
ROLLS so far and it is magnificent. The 
DEPTH AND COLOR RENDITION is 
not SURPASSED by any OTHER 
COLOR FILM. At least I don’t think 
so. I SURE WISH I had had this stuff 
on LAST FALLS ’ROUND THE 
WORLD trip for shooting those TEM- 
PES IN BANGKOK and RANGOON. 


@ QUITE A SPRING we had — more 
LIKE A NIAGARA FALLS—six inches 
of PURE UNADULTERALED RAIN 
water in April. Talk about THE MON- 
SOON season—WE HAD IT. 


@ There are sure OTHER BEAUTIFUL 
JAPANESE CHERRIES besides KWAN- 
ZAN. Some NEW ONES that flowered 
for the FIRST TIME this spring at the 
RANCHO are: PANDORA, a profuse 
bloomer with SMALL WHITE long last- 
ing flowers. It has fine branches that 
make a GRACEFUL TOP. It’s a SHOW 
IN BLOOM. 


@OKAME AND _ SUBHIRTELLA 
FUKUBANA are small double DEEP 
PINK FLOWERED varieties of exqui- 
site beauty. The branching in these is 
FINE AND GRACEFUL not coarse as is 
KWANZAN. 


@ SUBHIRTELLA ASCENDENS and 
TAOYAMA are two more that attract 
considerable ATTENTION AND AD- 
MIRATION. I don’t think I have seen 
quite as PROLIFIC A BLOOMER AS 
ASCENDENS. It flowers like some of 
the crabs with the BRANCHES EN- 
CASED in the small DOUBLE FLOW- 
ERS: which have a slight SHELL PINK 
CAST. 


@ There were TWO OTHER CHERRIES 
that also added beauty to the RANCHO. 
You have TO SEE AKEBONO, which 
means DAYBREAK, and that’s JUST 
WHAT IT IS. The BUDS ARE PINK, 
which is the DAWN. gradually the PINK 
LIGHTENS UNTIL DAY BREAKS 
and the flowers TURN WHITE. This is a 
lovely thing with GOOD FOLIAGE and 
is a GOOD GROWER. 


@ TAI HAKU has the LARGEST 
FLOWER of all the cherries. It is 
WHITE and the flowers expand to TWO 
ae OR BETTER. It is a GRAND 
Ss ; 


@ BILL HALL sent a note on BIRDS 
AND SPRAYING. A RESEARCH AS- 
SOCIATE in N. Y. performed autopsies 
on DEAD BIRDS—that had died mys- 
teriously. They had CHOKED TO 
DEATH ON PEANUT BUTTER. If 
birds are fed peanut butter it SHOULD 
BE MIXED with bird seed, coarse corn 
meal or BEEF SUET. 


@ It is BEGINNING TO LOOK like 
LITTLE BOY BLUE tooted his horn a 
BIT TOO LOUDLY and unwisely LAST 
FALL—like in October. I wonder if WE 


With eee 
EDW. SCANLON 


SHOULDN’T APOLOGIZE TO CASTRO 
as it was suggested IKE do to RUS- 
SIAS FATTY ARBUCKLE over the U2. 
But maybe it is now a MATTER OF 
ME 2 so now the shoe is on the OTHER 
FOOT. What a real mess. 


@ HAVEN’T HAD as good a bull session 
ON TREES in a long time as the one on 
MEMORIAL DAY. CHRIS SLIJHUIS 
and HERMAN GROOTENDORST of 
BOSKOOP, HOLLAND spent the holi- 
day at the RANCHO and we REALLY 
PITCHED it. 


@ GOT AN IDEA the other day—NO 
CRACKS ABOUT IT BEING OVER- 
DUE—anyway have BEEN WANTING 
to add a room to the RANCHO—have 
always ADMIRED ADOBE BRICK, so 
this summer the ’DOBE BRICK project 
will GET UNDER WAY. Have some 
BLACK WALNUT LOGS from which to 
cut beams (nothing chicken about that 
quality of beam), and some RED AND 
WHITE OAK planks for flooring. This 
with BURLED REDWOOD panelling 
should make a PRETTY COZY JOINT 
out of the old RANCHO. 


@ Have asked DANA BOWERS, the old 
*dobe master, to send me HIS FORMU- 
LA for making INDESTRUCTIBLE 
*DOBE by including ASPHALT EMUL- 
SION with the mud and straw to make 
the bricks IMPERVIOUS AND ERO- 
SION proof. This should be something, 
if nothing else. 


@ I was EXTREMELY SORRY to learn 
of the illness that overtook HENRI DEN 
OUDEN while on an ITALIAN HOLI- 
DAY last month. According to CHRIS 
SLIJHUIS, HENRI underwent an 
OPERATION IN ITALY, flew back to 
Holland and is NOW RESTING in a hos- 
pital in GOUDA. HENRI will NOT BE 
MAKING his annual trip to the U. S. 
so HIS MANY FRIENDS can send him 
a request to “GET WELL QUICK” as 
we are doing—his address is OLD FARM 
NURSERIES, BOSKOOP. 


@ Finally the POSTOFFICE DEPART- 
MENT is getting after the SLICKERS 
who are promoting the sale of AILAN- 
THUS with a bundle of WELL WORDED 
LIES and other misinformation. AMONG 
OTHER THINGS a 2 foot whip is sup- 
posed to make a full size shade tree by 
the end of the FIRST SUMMER—even a 
LOUSY SILVER MAPLE won’t do that. 


@ Saw a LARGE SPECIMEN of Japan- 
ese cherry last month which was IDEN- 
TIFIED AS DAIKOKU. It is a GOR- 
GEOUS THING as we surmised it might 
be judging from the SMALLER ONES 
in the RANCHO garden. The DEEP 
RED HEART of the PINK FRILLY 
EDGED FLOWER is, in mass, a real 
show. Personally I like the cherries with 
the BLUSH OR FLESH TONES better 
than the deeper color of the Kwanzan. 
It would create a WONDERFUL EF- 
FECT INTERPLANTED with Kwanzan. 


@ So far about 15 CITY ARBORISTS 
have responded to OUR INVITATION 
to serve ON A COMMITTEE to set up 
a WORLD CONFERENCE ON ORNA- 
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MENTAL TREE USE. (See editorial in 
Vol. 21 No. 3—last issue of TREES). All 
are ENTHUSIASTICALLY FAVOR- 
ABLE although admitting, as we recog- 
nize, the IMMENSITY OF THE PRO- 
JECT. However it would be a GRAND 
THING and we SHALL PURSUE IT to 
a conclusion of some sort. 


@ Sure would LIKE TO MAKE A TRIP 
to INDIA and the FAR EAST again— 
NEW DELHI, BANGKOK, SAIGON, 
SINGAPORE etc.—to catch all of the 
BEAUTIFUL TREES IN FLOWER. 
That was the BIG DISAPPOINTMENT 
of my TRIP LAST FALL — not seeing 
these trees in full bloom. Also they 
would GREATLY AUGMENT my slides 
of the famous BUDDIST TEMPLES IN 
RANGOON AND BANGKOK. 


@ In PREPARING STORIES of the trip 
it is a REAL PROBLEM choosing pic- 
tures. _Took ABOUT 700 black and 
whites and the ones I have to LEAVE 
OUT are so interesting that it leaves 
you VERY DISSATISFIED with the 
few that are chosen. But SPACE AND 
ENGRAVING COSTS dictate limited 
use. 


@ Another NEW FILM is TRI-X PAN 
with an emulsion SPEED OF 400. Took 
some pictures and the meter indicated a 
setting of 300 AT F. 22. That certainly 
is CUTTING THE NECESSARY 
LIGHT down down to what might be 
termed an IRREDUCIBLE MINIMUM. 
Hope it works—for me. 
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MAYBE A LITTLE CHILD WILL LEAD THEM 

It difficult to figure some things that happen in 
human reactions. For example many many people have a pro- 
found int in, and a deep appreciation for trees. They dis- 
play a very real excitement over unusual trees and even the run- 
of-min¢ s to be seen on every street and in most yards 
and parks in the land. On the other hand few take an interest 
in the w »f public trees and make no effort to encourage 
public officials to budget sufficient funds for the care of these is a great revelation. 
priceles sets. 

r} yuld be several reasons for this apathy. First, 
little o1 fort is made by city arborists to enlist the aid of 
the public. Secondly, they are probably fed up with the big 


majestic le making forest giants that thoughtless or ill- 
} 


informed people have messed up the streets with, and might not 


respond t | for help if they thought by so doing they would 
help « he tree burlesque as they, many of them to their 
sorrow yme to realize that something messy and very 
expens come to pass. 

This could be a big factor in public apathy. In our ex- 
perienic inting street trees it is not uncommon frequently 
to encour people who object strenuously to the planting of 
a tree ir of their home. They give the very logical argu- 
ment they do not want disrupted sewers, sidewalks or hungry 
trees that will prevent the growth of lawns. If it so happens 


you are not one of the forest giant mistake makers, and are 
planting a sensible tree of suitable proportions, you can explain 
that none of the things the person fears will happen. Ninety- 
nine times out of a hundred the objection will be withdrawn 
and a very live interest will be assumed by the resident. 


When people are introduced to the many beautiful flower- 
ing and form trees that are available for street and home use 
they really become excited and enthusiastic with what to them 
Few people have any idea of the many 
beautiful trees that have seldom been seen outside of arboretums. 
Most of them have come to believe that the only trees suitable 
for street use are the big trouble makers they have known all 
their lives. This of course is unfortunate and our cities reflect 
these gross errors of the past in their dingy appearance, and in 
the apathy of public officials and the public, who not having 
been informed properly just want no part in creating another 
era of grief. 


Pictures, lectures, offerings of good trees by plant huck- 
sters, if they can be so persuaded, plus responsible educational 
programs by organizations that should get off their hands and 
do something instead of moaning and back-biting when someone 
does try to lead the public into the light—these things would 
rapidly effect a change, which could only be for the better, in 
both horticulture and arboriculture throughout the country. 
But maybe it is a bit too soon, and the time is not right to expect 
this from the present so-called leadership. 


BRANCHES OF THE LAW 


By Howarp NewcomsB Morse 


Counsellor at Law of the Supreme Court 
of the United States of America 


“Loss for Damage to Trees Deductible 
from Income Tax” 


Sherman L. Whipple owned a residence 
in Brookline, Massachusetts, where he 
lived. It was built originally in the first 
part of the nineteenth century, and its 
grounds, comprising about 5% acres, were 
planted with different kinds of trees, many 
of which were more than 60, and some of 
which apparently more than 100, years 


old. 


The trees added much to the appearance 
and value of the place, giving it a certain 
quality lacking in unmatured grounds. 
They were greatly damaged by the ice 
storm ; some of them were practically de- 
stroyed, and others so broken as to lose 
their beauty and distinction. 


Whipple claimed a deduction from his 
income tax because of the damage to the 
trees. The Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue allowed only the expense of 
clearing up the debris. Whipple brought 
an action in the District Court of the 
United States for the District of Massa- 
chusetts against the United States to be 
credited with the claimed deduction. 

A careful description of the damage 
was given by a competent forester. A real 
estate expert and an architect having 
knowledge of property values in the lo- 


cality testified that in their opinion the fair 
value of the place for purposes of sale was 
$10,000 less just after the storm than just 
before it, and that this was due solely to 
the effects of the storm. 

The court rendered judgment for 
Whipple. The court declared: “I there- 
fore find that the plaintiff sustained dam- 
age to his property from the ice storm, 
amounting to $10,000, and I rule that 
this damage constituted a deductible loss.”’ 

“Damages for Destruction of Trees 

Caused by Escape of Gas” 


A. B. Wright resided at the corner of 
Lawrence Avenue and Eleventh Street 
in Wichita, Kansas, and owned the 
property on which he resided. One of 
the gas mains of the Wichita Gas, Elec- 
tric Light and Power Company was laid 
along the center of Lawrence Avenue, 
about four feet beneath the surface. This 
main was about two inches in diameter. 

Wright notified the gas company that 
he detected the odor of gas about his 
premises, and stated that he believed there 
was a leak in the company’s pipes in that 
vicinity. An employee of the company 
made an examination of Wright’s prem- 
ises, but was unable to discover any evi- 
dence of a leak in the pipes. 

A month later, Wright again notified 
the company that there was evidence of 
a leak at or near his house. Another 
search was instituted, but no leak was 
found. Two months later, after the com- 


pany for the third time had been notified 
by Wright that he dedected the odor of 
gas in the vicinity of his premises, the 
company uncovered a portion of the main 
in the street adjoining Wright’s premises. 
A leak was then discovered and at once 
repaired. 

At about the same time when the leak 
was discovered several shade trees in the 
parking in front of Wright’s house with- 
ered and died. Wright filed an action in 
the District Court of Sedgwick County, 
Kansas, against the gas company to ob- 
tain damages for the injury to the trees. 
He alleged that the company negligently 
permitted the gas to escape and permeate 
the soil of his premises, resulting in the 
killing of the shade trees. 

Certain witnesses testified as to the 
value of Wright’s property before and 
after the injury. This testimony was of- 
fered for the purpose of proving the 
amount of damage to the freehold. The 
court entered judgment for Wright, and 
the company appealed. 

The company contended that the 
proper measure of damages was the value 
of the trees destroyed. The Court of 
Appeals of Kansas rejected this contention 
and affirmed the decision of the court be- 
low. The Court of Appeals stated: “... 
the proper measure of damages was the 
difference between the fair market value 
of the property immediately before and 
immediately after the injury.” 

(Another case on Page 21) 








ODDITREES —THE LOVE TREE 


A cabbage palm is shown growing inside a live oak tree—down in St. Augustine, Florida. 


stand 50 feet. 





e od The two trees are about 40 years old and 
The photos were taken by Benjamin Ender of the Ender Tree Expert Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, while vacationing. 
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Significance of Pathology 
In Shade Tree Care 


2» CAMPANA, PH.D. 


ssor of Botany 
rsity of Maine 


RODUCTION 


ws that disease poses a 
yut few are agreed on a 
either of disease or life. 
realize that few organ- 
heir life cycles free of 
where between complete 
r organism and its death, 
lways a diseased condi- 
real exception to this is 
either of the whole or- 
part of its through sud- 
ruction. Certainly death 
so-called “‘old-age”’ is not 
vidence of physiological 
is preceded by various 
ns. In any case it Is 
concept of disease on 
lis discussion. 

is a condition harmful 
living organism. More 
slants it is a physiological 
ting in a condition ad- 
health and vigor of the 
rs little what the factors 
adverse to the health, 
of trees (whether these 
bacteria, viruses, nema- 
es of soil or climate) ; in 
the results are always of 
Therefore a dis- 
s any condition reflecting 
n the physiology of the 
trees this concept has a 
ice because of the condi- 

h such trees grow. 


iture. 


of Environment 
rnificant aspect of pathol- 


ree care is the natural ad- 


nvironment in which such 
nder the most ideal con- 
rees are growing in an 
nment. This does not 
individual tree may not 
tter on a city street than 
es in its native forest. 
shade trees will do better 

will not. The law of 
forest is severe; and for 
f trees that are born, 
reach maturity. Where 
concerned, in most cases 


little if any direct competi- 


ees for survival; every tree 


neant to survive to matur- 


ye may represent a sub- 
ent in money, labor and 
very fact that these trees 
the intense competition of 
established in an urban 
rea may be to a certain 





The wandering root is often the result of twisting roots in transplanting. 


roots. 





Acknowledge to Dr. Carter 

The writer is indebted to Dr. J. C. 
Carter, Head, Section of Applied Botany 
and Plant Pathology and the Illinois 
Natural History Survey for permission 
to use all photographs shown. The writer 
is further indebted to Dr. Carter for per- 
mission to use observations from un- 
published research data by the writer 
while associate plant pathologist at the 
Illinois Natural History Survey. 





Buried girdlers are “unseen stranglers.” 








degree a liability, because they may not 
have developed under the more favorable 


growing conditions of their natural 
habitat. And, although much thought, 


effort and planing is designed to duplicate 
such favorable conditions for growth of 
large trees, at best the result is frequent- 
ly but a mediocre substitute. 

In the forest the accumulated waste of 
many dead or dying trees and a variety of 
minor herbaceous plants insures to the 
surviving few trees adequate mineral 
elements. The leaf and needle litter of 
the forest floor with its delicately bal- 
anced world of microscopic plants and 
animals not only provides cover for roots, 
protecting them from dessication and 
freezing, but also makes available to the 
tree various vital chemical substances 
which may be otherwise denied. In ad- 
dition, through its dynamic and intricate 
biochemical complex, the. forest floor 
regulates root growth of trees in ways 
that we are just beginning to perceive. 
Through natural competition the trees 
which reach maturity, i.e., those that 


With increased 
size the wandering root becomes a girdling root, severing food passage to the larger basic 


would acquire shade tree size and value, 
are well adjusted to the environment. 

By contrast urban shade trees more 
often than not stand isolated from most 
other plants with the exception of grasses. 
There is often a dearth of decaying 
vegetation from a variety of associated 
smaller plants (common in the forest) to 
enrich the soil. Neither leaves from the 
tree itself nor grass which may surround 
it are often allowed to accumulate as a 
protective cover. Its roots are often cov- 
ered by concrete paving or densely com- 
pacted soil, which may deprive the tree 
both of normal watering from periodic 
rainfall and of adequate oxygen for 
aeration of roots. Natural subsurface 
development of its root system is pre- 
vented by barriers of concrete, brick and 
steel; and root development may be fur- 
ther restricted or severed through in- 
stallation of water, steam, electric and 
gas lines. The smoke and fumes of in- 
dustrial waste in urban areas interfere 
with normal oxygen-carbon dioxide ex- 
change in plants, and in some cases have 
more specific toxic effects. In addition, 
these fumes may also alter the quality 
and quantity of light which plants of all 
kinds receive; as with soil biochemistry 
we are just beginning to learn how sig- 
nificant such light factors may be in the 
normal functioning of plants. 

In addition to the adverse factors, 
somewhat incidental to an urban environ- 
ment, are others subject to some degree 
of control. ‘Throughout the eastern half 


Twisted and curled succulent shoots of elm affected by 2,4D. The 
person who applied the solution said he used “hardly enough to 


hurt a fly’—but it was powerful. 


of the United States at least, most of 
our shade tree plantings either have been 
poorly planned, or have not been planned 
at all. Unfortunately, even now large 
numbers of new housing developments are 
repeating with monotonous regularity, 
the same costly errors of the past. Every 
reputable arborist knows these errors 
well, but neither builders, realtors, archi- 
tects, nor the general public appears to 
be aware of them. There are too many 
shade trees per area; trees are planted 
too closely; unsuitable species and poor 
quality nursery stock are used; planting 
sites are unprepared; excessive numbers 
and sizes of pure plantings are still being 
established ; established trees are gouged 
in construction; soil is compacted; soil 
grades are raised or lowered. All such 
man-made hazards for healthy shade trees 
are an unnecessary burden contributing 
additional weight to those factors men- 
tioned earlier as somewhat inevitable to 
an urban environment. Without these 
predisposing conditions it would not be 
possible for invasion of many insects, and 
infection by many fungi to occur. 

Aside from the adverse environmental 
factors mentioned, other diseased condi- 
tions may result initially from causes 
other than living organisms. With the 
exception of a few serious infectious dis- 
eases affecting large numbers of certain 
species, probably more disease results 
from non-infectious causes leading to in- 
fection later, rather than from primary 
infection by a pathogen. 

Many non-infectious causes of disease, 
such as extreme climatic conditions, are 
beyond control; and others can be con- 
trolled only indirectly. As indicated above, 
many more which occur directly as 
hazards, are subject at least to some 
control. Infectious agents of disease are 
those capable of invading the tree, repro- 
ducing themselves in or on the tree and 
spreading on diseased or dead tissue to 
infect other trees, whether healthy or 
weakened. Most infectious agents include 


This is striking evidence of the 
tremendous impact new chemicals may have on plant growth. 





The grim transition of foliage from green to yellow-green, yellow- 
brown, and finally brown is typical of slow starvation of trees from 
deficiency of iron or other essential mineral elements. 
deficiences are not really so simple. 


Simple iron 
Complexities of soil reactions 


are most difficult to determine. 


the same types of microorganisms or 
microparticles, such as fungi, bacteria 
and viruses, as those which cause nu- 
merous diseases among human _ beings. 
Some of the best known examples among 
trees are: Dutch elm disease caused by 
a fungus; wet wood of elm caused by a 
bacterium; and the elm phloem necrosis 
caused by a virus. 

By contrast, non-infectious agents of 
disease or injury are those incapable of 
causing infections or of spreading from 
one tree to another. Non-infectious agents 
may be considered as those which cause 
evidence of trouble directly, or those 
which do not act directly, but cause 
trouble in an indirect way. Some of 
those which act directly are: lightening 
strike; sudden or severe cold; severe heat 
or dessication; and ice, snow, or sleet 
injury. 

It is obvious, of course, that trans- 
planting is a shock to the physiology of 
the tree. Even under the most ideal con- 
ditions newly transplanted trees are pre- 
disposed to disease by both insects and 
fungi. A transplanted tree is in a weak- 
ened condition because a part of its root 
system has been severed and left at the 
site where the tree had been growing. 
Until the tree is able to establish a new 
root system on the new site, its capacity 
to acquire water and mineral elements 
will be reduced. The bark of such a tree 
may be invaded easily by borers or 
beetles, or it may become infected by 
weakly parasitic fungi. The ability of 
insects to colonize woody stems under 
conditions of drowth is a well-known 
phenomenon. A specific illustration of 
this was the invasion of thousands of elms 
by European elm bark beetles during the 
severe drouth of the mid-fifties in the 
Midwest. More recently it has been 
demonstrated that certain canker-produc- 
ing fungi are able to cause infection only 
when normal water pressure in bark cells 
has been lowered. 


Although trees may be pruned at an 


early age primarily for training and shap- 
ing, pruning has a significance in patholo- 
gy that should not be overlooked. Prun- 
ing of small branches greatly reduces the 
area of internal woody tissues exposed to 
possible infection. Secondly, wounds of 
small diameters heal more easily and 
quickly than larger ones with or without 
antiseptic treatment. In addition, small 
branches are less apt to be harboring de- 
cay fungi because of an absence of heart- 
wood. Since lowermost branches on a 
main trunk of a young tree will be most 
heavily shaded, they are the first expected 
to die. And any tree, no matter how 
healthy or vigorous will accumulate dead 
wood in its crown as it approaches ma- 
turity. Unless declining dead branches 
are removed either while living or very 
soon after dying they will become in- 
vaded with wood decaying fungi, which 
can move to the heart of the tree through 
the natural bridge of the dead branch. 
Once within the heart of the tree such 
fungi threaten its stability as its me- 
chanical strength is eroded away, and it 
becomes predisposed to wind, snow or ice 
breakage. 


For the same reason, any dead branch, 
and many of those weakened from any 
one of a variety of causes, should be 
eliminated from the tree because they 
represent a possible source of disease or 
decay fungi, not to mention insect car- 
riers of disease. This represents nothing 
more than routine sanitation such as 
that in Dutch elm disease control. But 
sanitation involves much more than prun- 
ing weak or dead branches. More specifi- 
cally it involves removal and destruction 
of any potential source of inoculum, 
whether it be canker-infected branches, 
entire diseased trees, or piles of wood in 
which insects or fungi could breed. It 
should be clearly understood that weak- 
ened or dead plant tissue generally, and 
wood specifically, is an ideal feeding 
ground for countless fungus spores 
which make up the mass of microscopic 
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biologica flying through the air 
througho crowing season. 
] Role of Insects 

Anoth on and serious cause of 
diseased s in shade trees is insect 
infestat \s agents of disease, insects 
may act rectly in devitalizing or 
consun tissue, indirectly in 
transmitti! r casual agents (like 
bacteria fungi), or indirectly by 
weakeni tissue sufficiently to 
enable ot! parasites to gain a foot- 
hold. B« f the intimate relation- 
ship sects, fungal, bacterial, 
and ens, it is extremely dif- 
ficult mes impossible to deter- 
mine p1! uses of disease. It is 
import re that either insects or 
infecti f disease may in turn 
require r of plant tissues by the 
other can become established. 
The c f insect-disease combina- 
tions strated by the following 
histor ticular elm population 
which critically by both ento- 
mologis thologists over a period 
of sey 

To | nfection by elm phloem 
necrosis ige of the elms was 
sprayed elm leafhoppers with 
DDI ) season for a period of 
five su rs. Subsequently it be- 
came it populations of Put- 
nam sc ind mites had increased 
to sucl that these insects alone 
were or killing branches. 
During t d, however, the leaf- 
hoppers in control and phloem 
necrosis ented. The DDT had 
destro ifhoppers but had also 
destroys tural predators of scale, 
mites ls, allowing the latter to 
increase unrestricted. As a result of the 
adverse ef the trees and the need 
to give | to dormant spraying 
agail n disease, foliar spraying 
was Within the following 
two ruction operations and 
intense came factors in the de- 
cline of t trees, and these trees as 
well as hers were colonized both 
by Eur bark beetles and wood 
borers. nN, more trees each year 
were be infected with Dutch elm 


} 


disease a1 phloem necrosis although 


the full f these infections did not 
become until one or two years 
later. B infestation of diseased 
trees ind borers was common 
throug ntire area under obser- 
vation nificant factor pertinent 


to this iat four insect parasites 
involv 


nvironmental causes of 
troub] infectious diseases were 
invol nly one of the diseased 
condit phloem necrosis) could 
be att: a cause, which was 
neither mental nor a result of 
men’s Even Dutch elm disease, 
for all tl ity in a positive diagnosis 
and the vility of the causal fun- 





gus as a primary lethal parasite, must 
be regarded as an indirect product of the 
interference of man, however accidental. 


Under the circumstances as described, 
who could possibly know for certain 
which of these factors were primary and 
which secondary, in inducing decline and 
death of any particular tree despite posi- 
tive diagnosis for elm phloem necrosis 
and Dutch elm disease? The complexity 
of interaction between different types of 
disease-causing agents on any particular 
tree is both significant and challenging, 
and can best be appreciated by an 
analysis of the nature of fungus para- 
sitism. Consideration is limited here to 
fungi because they are involved in a ma- 
jority of the disease problems, and they 
are the only parasites of shade trees about 
which there is much basic knowledge. 
Fungus Parasitism 

Since fungi are unable to manufacture 
their own food as green plants do, they 
can only live by utilizing a food source 
created by another living organism. In 
this respect they are no different from 
men and other animals. A few fungi are 
able to grow only in living tissue and 
are necessarily parasitic; we call these 
obligate parasites. Many more, which 
are unable to grow in living tissues, we 
call obligate saprophytes. A third group 
are able to grow either as parasites in 
living tissue or as saprophytes in dead 
tissues, and these are the ones that cause 
most disease. We may call these partial 
parasites. 

Although obligate parasites may kill 
some living plant tissue, generally they 
are limited in their ability to destroy the 
entire plant affected. Where they are 
not limited they may only be able to 
reproduce on another living plant of the 
same or different species. This is the 
situation with both cedar apple rust and 
white pine blister rust. In each case the 
fungus must live on an alternate host in 
order to reinfect the primary host. With- 
out such an alternate host this type of 


Not merely gro- 
tesque, but danger- 
ous to the life of a 
tree is the dehorned 
specter of irrespon- 
sibility. Sunscald, 
death and decay of 
suddenly exposed 
ends of large 
branches can be re- 
liably predicted. 


fungus would perish. As a result of such 
a high degree of specialization, these 
fungi are somewhat vulnerable and can 
be successfully controlled as plant patho- 
gens by elimination of the alternate host 
of least economic significance. 


By contrast obligate saprophytes require 
little more than a sources of dead organic 
matter such as cloth, paper, wood, cotton, 
leaves, etc., and suitable conditions of 
temperature and moisture. Although these 
fungi destroy or ruin much wood includ- 
ing that at the core of living trees, 
without them the earth would long ago 
have been covered by a mass of dead vege- 
tation, and soils throughout the world 
long since have been depleted of chemi- 
cals essential to further plant growth. 
And so the net influence of these fungi 
is a positive contribution to human wel- 
fare, in spite of substantial economic 
losses to decay. 

However, of all fungi the partial para- 
sites are the most significant in causing 
disease, and they warrant the most careful 
attention for proper shade tree care. Two 
of the best known examples of this type 
of fungus are those causing chestnut 
blight and Dutch elm disease. Each of 
these fungi is not only distinguished by 
its virulent parasitism in living tissue, 
but also by its ability to thrive and 
reproduce in dead material. The volume 
and extent to which such reproduction 
may occur is well illustrated by the chest- 
nut blight fungus. A single hairlike 
fruiting structure about one-half inch 
long has been reported to yield as many 
as 115,000,000 spores, any one of which 
is capable either of causing a new infec- 
tion in a living tree or growing in dead 
bark of chestnut or other hardwood 
species. In a somewhat similar way count- 
less spores of the Dutch elm disease fun- 
gus produced in dead elm wood are 
ferried constantly through activity of 
native and European elm bark beetles 
to other piles of dead elm wood without 
ever coming into contact with living elms. 





Death by degree to a tree whose roots are 
weakened by root rot. Dieback of roots is 
reflected by dieback of branches, with flush- 
ing of weak foliage on still living heavy 
wood. Most root rot affects only trees weak- 
ened by another primary cause. 





Too much fertilizer may burn up a tree 
by causing water to move out of roots into 
the soil, a type of physiological drought. 
Symptoms of drought are reflected in brown- 
ing of leaf margins. 


Unfortunately, many other spores are 
carried to healthy elms which become 
diseased, but it is well known that rela- 
tively few of the spores of this fungus 
produced find their way into healthy 
trees. The significance of such partial 
fungus parasites is their dual role as lethal 
pathogens in living trees and _ prolific 
multipliers in dead wood. 

Certain other partially parasitic fungi 
do not cause disease, however strange 
this may seem. Certain of these fungi in- 
fect roots of trees and utilize food pro- 
duced by the trees, but in other ways their 
presence is of definite advantage to such 
trees. Apparently certain trees do not sur- 
vive without them. Such as the case with 
the so-called Mycorrhizae or fungus 
roots. Not only may these fungi benefit 
the trees by increasing the absorbing 
capacity of the roots for water and min- 
erals, and transforming chemicals into 
forms otherwise unavailable to the tree, 
but they may also stimulate root growth. 
The tree itself may be parasitic on the 
fungus, when the root cells invaded by 


ya 


(nees... 


A guy wire, used un- 
wisely, girdled this 
tree and cut off its 
food supply. In- 
creased diameter 
above the stricture is 
caused by accumula- 
tion of sugars, un- 
able to pass below 
to the roots. 


filaments of the fungus digest such fila- 
ments. The significant point is that both 
fungus and tree may be parasitic, but 
the relationship is mutually beneficial. 

It is clear that our major concern in 
disease control will be primarily with the 
partial parasites. Most of these, however, 
are relatively mild and are only able to 
parasitize living plant tissues in a weak- 
ened condition. May such fungi are of 
little or no significance to a healthy plant. 
However, the ability of these fungi to 
reproduce prolifically in dead organic 
matter means that their spores are always 
present. Consequently, with the slightest 
alteration in the physiology of the plant 
these parasites may find conditions favor- 
able for development. Infection by cer- 
tain of these fungi, once initiated, may 
be difficult if not impossible to arrest 
without complete excision of the affected 
part of the plant. If able to become 
established in a suitable host at all, such 
a fungus can be expected to further 
weaken tissues adjoining infected areas, 
thereby rendering them favorable for 
subsequent invasion. Fortunately, many 
of these fungi are arrested in their de- 
velopment when the host regains its 
previous vitality. However, many will 
persist even in an arrested state, and 
will resume vigorous activity whenever 
the host is again weakened. 

Significance of Combined Factors 

What then is the significance of 
pathology in shade tree care? It is pri- 
marily the combination of factors which 
make possible continuous, abundant losses 
of trees or parts of trees. Also, it in- 
volves factors which pose hazards for 
physiological weakness and subsequent 
invasion by parasitic fungi, or which 
destroy the aesthetic value, or effect, of 
prized ornamentals. The general ad- 
versity of a congested environment to 
vigorous growth, predisposition of pure 
populations of planted species to insect 
infestation and fungus infection, the in- 
timate association of insect and fungus 





parasites, and the eternal presence of 
partially parasitic fungi, together com- 
prise a formidable and challenging prob- 
Icm of disease control. 


How shall the arborist meet such a 
challenge? It does not appear possible 
to alter the urban environment substan- 
tially to preclude general depression of 
vigor under conditions of stress for root 
systems. However, certain man-made 
hazards, such as excessive pure plantings 
and congested spacing, could be elimi- 
natzd or decreased, and this could repre- 
sent a substantial improvement. The 
na‘ure of insect and fungus parasitism, 
however, cannot be expected to be 
chan~ed favorably, even with the advent 
of new chemicals. In fact our new chemi- 
cals, where applied on a massive scale, 
may indeed cause more new biological 
problems than are solved. This does not 
mean that chemicals for disease and in- 
sect control are not of great value. 
Their increasing use for successful con- 
trol can be anticipated with hope and 
confidence. However, their use should 
not be regarded as a cure-all. The basic 
factors that pose problems of disease re- 
main and will remain indefinitely. 


The enterprising and successful ar- 
borist will meet the challenge in a variety 
of ways, some old, many new. He will 
certainly not abandon the reliable and 
time-tested practice of sanitation. He 
will become more cautious and _ specific 
in his use of chemicals, and develop im- 
proved trees through breeding; he will 
become wise in selection of species and 
insist on realistic designs in landscaping, 
and experiment with new chemicals, ma- 
terials, methods and ideas. He will cer- 
tainly support both the basic and applied 
research in the biological sciences on 
which he depends for information. Above 
all, however, he will recognize the nat- 
ural adversity of congested shade tree 
sites and the continued presence of para- 
sitic insects and fungi, and will take the 
appropriate steps to meet their challenge. 
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Why A Botanical Garden? 
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The Rock Garden at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Hamilton, caters to those in search of 
inspiration and information. The garden is specially attractive in the early spring. 


taking on greater significance as far as 
the public is concerned. 

One of the features of Canadian and 
North American life, which has _pro- 
vided considerable stimulus for Botanical 
Gardens, and for the Nursery and Gar- 
den Centre business—is the importance 
which horticultural and home gardening 
pursuits have attained since the war. 
Great new demands have been placed on 
all existing information outlets; indeed 
they are overwhelmed by the demands of 
the public. Additional information out- 
lets must arise, and at what better places 
than at botanical gardens strategically 
located across the country? In addition, 
it has now become apparent that the 
public is no longer satisfied just to view 
passively, a pleasing display of plant ma- 
terial. Even a spectacular display such 
as is provided at the Spring Garden 
Royal Botanical Gardens, Hamilton, 
must have instructional features. 


In other words visitors to a Canadian 
Botanical Garden are not likely to brinz 
out the familiar old chestnut “where is 
the banana tree ?”—rather they will ask 
“can I grow those magnificent Tree 
Peonies in Kingston?” or where can | 
get such lovely Iris as those I have seen 
and noted in this garden ?” 

The instructive aspect introduced to 
Gardens has made our less magnificent 
(architecturally speaking) yet still beauti- 
ful, botanical garden, both meaningful 
and infinitely more satisfying. They must 
serve—or they will fail. 

Though botanical gardens owe their 
inception originally not to aesthetic, but 
to practical—usually medicinal demands, 


the horticultural aspects of present day 
botanical gardens is playing an ever in- 
creasing part. This is but one of the func- 
tions of a botanical garden, yet it is the 
one which attracts the greatest public 
attention, and through which great pub- 
lic service is possible. Perhaps this is 
the means by which botanical gardens of 
our time will progress and derive support 
for the broader programmes to which 
they are committed. It may be that this 
is the means of survival for existing and 
future botanical gardens. 

To illustrate some definite and concrete 
ways in which a botanical garden serves 
the public, I should like to refer to the 
Arboretum concept to which we hold at 
the Royal Botanical Gardens. The Ar- 
boretum comprises a 350-acre tract, 
beautifully located on the north shore of 
Cootes Paradise Marsh. The first 70 
acres currently being developed is already 
easily accessible and linked to the ad- 
jacent marsh shore and wooded ravines 
by a system of Nature Trails. 

In planning the Arboretum we have 
been impressed by the idea that the great 
majority of people for which it will pro- 
vide information and instruction will be 
home gardeners rather than professional 
horticulturists, botanists, foresters and 
teachers, though it must satisfy the needs 
of these too. If this be the case, the 
organization of its display materials 
should be related to the use to which the 
materials will be put. This together with 
the knowledge that people are attracted 
by spectacle tempered with instruction, 
have encouraged the planning of a num- 
ber of special features including: 





“Oe” 


Michaelmas Daisy 
seedlings, resulting 
from a breeding pro- 
gram, bring renewed 
interest to the Spring 
Garden in Septem- 
ber. 


—a garden of climbing plants 
—ground cover demonstrations 
—a hedge demonstration garden 
—a lilac dell 
—Rhododendron and related plant col- 
lections 
—collections of trees for residential 
planting and boulevards 
—collections of shrubs for many and 
varied purposes 
—-shade-tolerant plants 
As well as serving the needs of the 
public it provides material for hardiness 
and adaptability studies, for advances in 
plant breeding, for measurements of 
growth rates and size of mature speci- 
mens. Trial and introduction of new 
species and cultivars becomes an impor- 
tant aspect of its programme. A Botanical 
Garden then becomes the ultimate in 
linking educational and scientific pursuits 
with informal recreation in its original 
meaning, of refreshing the spirit. It 
becomes a garden of many parts which has 
within its walls, the power to enrich the 
lives of those who use it—particularly 


Sixteen miles of nature trails, traversing woodland, marsh shore, meadow and escarpment 
are given new meaning through a Nature Interpretation Program for the public. This is 
one of several features at the Royal Botanical Gardens, Hamilton. 





those who use it frequently. To the un- 
initiated, it can open up a whole new 
avenue of interest which can be more 
absorbing and rewarding than most pur- 
suits. To the home gardener or naturalist 
a botanical garden is a paradise, an 
instructive one! The serious student and 
the professional, be he _horticulturist, 
nurseryman, conservationist, forester or 
botanist—where else can he turn for such 
rewards? 

What Then Is a Botanical Garden? 

It is a hybrid type of organization, 
combining some of the functions of a 
University, a Museum, and an Experi- 
mental Station, with the informal recre- 
ational aspects of a park system. The 
tools of a Botanical Garden—its plant 
collections—are so employed that they 
exhibit great aesthetic appeal, along with 
instructional and inspirational values, as 
well as existing for their primary scien- 
tific purposes. 

In North America, Botanical Gardens 
and Arboreta are on the increase. That 
this can be reported suggests that a new 
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set of values is being placed on such 
projects. This trend can only be main- 
tained if it is remembered that such insti- 
tutions and organizations, which exisit to 
provide information and service, must in 
turn be assured of the where-with-all to 
provide the service required of them. 


Planes To Help 


Control Fires 


Six big newsprint companies operating 
in British Manitoba have organized a 
private air force to combat forest fires. 

These companies have_ purchased 
four Martin Mars flying boats, retired 
by the Navy three years ago, that will be 
employed in water bombing incipient 
fires. 

Each of these big planes is capable of 
dropping a 7800-gallon blanket of water 
on forest fires. The water cargo, weigh- 
ing 32 tons, falls from a height and is 
sufficient to extinguish a small fire or 
control its spread until ground fire fight- 
esr can arrive on the scene. 

The flying boats are fitted with scoops 
so that after the water load has been 
dropped, the pilot has only to go to the 
nearest body of water, scoop up another 
load and return with more deterrent. 

Forest fire fighting is a costly matter, 
often requiring many men and machines, 
not only from state but several municipal 
agencies. There is reason to believe that 
a flying boat would reduce the forest fire 
danger almost to the vanishing point be- 
cause of its ease of maneuverability and 
range of operations. 


Directory Lists 450 Mills 


More than 450 mills are listed in the 
newly published 1961 membership direc- 
tory of the Western Pine Association. 

The 28-page book is also the lumber 
trade’s buying guide to sources for 
Western Pine Region lumber products, 
and includes listings on each mill for 
species, products, capacities, plant and 
sales office locations, as well as seasoning, 
branding and unitizing services. 

The directory may be obtained free of 
charge by writing to the Western Pine 
Association, Yeon Bdg., Portland 4, Ore. 

—_—_—$ 








For Your Calendar 


The United States Conference of Mayors, 
The Statler-Hilton, Washington, D. C., 
June 11-14. 

Western Chapter, NSTC, University of Brit- 
ish Columbia, Vancouver, B. C., June 21-24 

American Society Landscape Architects, 
annual meeting, Harvest House Hotel, 
Boulder, Colo., July 10-12. 

American Association of Nurserymen, annual 
convention, Statler-Hilton Hotel, Washing- 
ton, D. C., July 15-20. 

37th NSTC, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Minn., August 20-25. 

American Institute Park Executives, annual 
conference, Rochester, N. Y., September 
24-28. 

20th annual short course on Roadside Devel- 
opment, Columbus, Ohio, October 3-6. 
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2. NEW FITCHBURC CHIPPER FEATURES 





EXTRA PROTECTION for your crews with this 
VY SAFETY STOP SWITCH that stops all moving 
ts of the chipper within seconds. Switch is 
hin easy reach at rear so operator can flip it 

without moving from feed position. An important 

feature of the Fitchburg Chipper, already 
nsidered safest because it has no hard-to-control 
heel. 


GREATER ECONOMY with this NEW SOLENOID 

SWITCH* which allows the operator to quickly idle 

» motor between actual brush feedings. With 

e motor idling, you save on gasoline and engine 

; and there’s less noise, which pleases the 

public. Your operator can use the switch easily 
because it is at the rear and handy. 


CHIPPING IS SMOOTHER and faster with a 
tchburg because of its exclusive spring activated 


Give Your Engine Longer Life 
Save Gas, Add Safety 





feed plate. This patented feed plate “gives” auto- 
matically under pressure. You can chip even large 
limbs (up to rated capacity) without killing the 
engine. And your crews are safer because the feed- 
ing action is more positive, smoother, with less 
whipping of the brush. 


CHIPPING IS MORE EFFICIENT witha 
Fitchburg. The exclusive feed plate allows wood 
to be chewed up in small bites. This takes less 
power, and the engine can be run at lower r.p.m.— 
which is more efficient, saves you gas and cuts 
engine wear. 


TROUBLE-FREE Fitchburg Chippers stay out of 
your shop so you don’t lose valuable man-hours. 
These rugged machines are the choice of tree sur- 
geons, line clearance contractors and others—men 
who depend on Chippers day after day to make 
money. Blades are made from special alloy steel to 
hold a keen edge for a long time, even with hard 
use. Fitchburg Chippers are well-engineered, come 
in four sizes to meet your needs: the largest handle 
limbs as thick as seven inches with ease. 


A FREE BOOK “Chip Dollars” should be in your hands if you deal 
with brush disposal. 20-pages. Write for free copy— Dept. TR-16 


*optional equipment 


FITCHBURC FNCINEERING PORPORATION -rcusurc mass. 
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Cost Accounting For Arborists 


By Dana C. GoopricnH, Jr. 
Cornell University 


Did you ever watch a mechanic as he 
sets to repairing some piece of your 
equipment? You’ve seen him turn to 
any number of wonderful gadgets, all 
especially designed to perform certain 
jobs in the maintenance of a machine. It’s 
these essential tools, the screw driver, the 
electronic testing device, the pliers, that 
help to make the mechanic’s work pro- 
ductive. 

Can you imagine his frustration, 
though, if all of these helps were some- 
how taken from him? Picture the serv- 
ice department of any automobile agency 
or appliance store the day the tools van- 
ished. Even if the most resourceful re- 
pairman was somehow able to turn an 
adjustment screw with his thumbnail, 
how would he know which one of the 
pesky things to twist without the aid of 
diagrams, wiring instructions, manu- 
facturers’ directions? 

Too far fetched? Certainly in the 
mechanical field, it would never happen! 
But, believe it or not, there are some 
businesses just as completely at sea as 
this fictitious mechanic—and for a similar 
reason—the scarcity or complete lack of 
basic management tools. 

How about your business? If some- 
body walked up to you today and asked 
“What does it cost you to take down a 
50-foot elm?’ What would you tell 
him? Could you give him a number 
that closely represents your cost situa- 
tion? Suppose the man asked ‘Which 
do you find more profitable, spraying or 
line clearance?”’ Would you be able to 
tell him with any degree of accuracy? If 
vour answers to my questions are “‘yes,”’ 
then I’m going to pack up and go home, 
—hbecause you’ve already recoznized the 
value of developing and using one of the 
most basic of all management tools, busi- 
ness records. But if your answer should 
be a “no,” then I’m going to stay for a 
while longer. 

Not long ago I ran across a study con- 
ducted by the Small Business Administra- 
tion in Washington that had this to say 
about business failures: the principal rea- 
sons for business failures are inadequate 
or inaccurate records, little or no budget 
or accounting control, and a number of 
other illnesses all stemming from the 
one major deficiency—poor records. 

Now, I don’t mean to throw up the 
spectre of bankruptcy as a spur for honest 
consideration of your record situation. 
Judging from the comments of industry 
observers arborists as a whole are not 
members of an economically depressed 
profession. Perhaps this is ove reason for 
there being so little information available 


on the business management side of your 
operations. 

Whether or not the arborist is one of 
those running fast to keep up with his 
competitors, there’s no denying that im- 
provement in financial outcome is some- 
thing we all strive for. And no business 
man, be he retail merchant, or farmer, or 
arborist, can find this road without the 
help of adequate records. 

To many of us, the thought of record- 
keeping brings on the worst of head- 
aches. But a workable method for 
systematically accumulating information 
about your business needn’t be so for- 
bidding. A system that accounts for all 
cash and non-cash expenditures and 
receipts for a given period of time, sup- 
plemented by records on the use of labor, 
equipment, and materials, can provide 
valuable information for a number of 
special purposes. It can represent the 
most important tool for making manage- 
ment decisions by telling you which crew, 
or which man in the crew, is going to 
need a little prodding to bring up pro- 
ductivity. It can highlight the activity— 
spraying, fertilizing, pruning—that for 
some reason is not contributing as much 
as the others to the success of the busi- 
ness. It may even help in evaluating the 
potential benefits to your operation of a 
certain piece of new machinery under 
consideration. ‘To put it simply, a rec- 
ord system can and should provide a 
basis for adjustments in your business to 
changing conditions that bear upon it. 


But that’s not all. Probably the most 
obvious reason for all of us today to keep 
records is the need to report for income 
tax and insurance purposes. What bet- 
ter way to accumulate the necessary num- 
bers than by a record system designed 
specifically for your business,—one not 
designed simply to yield tax information, 
but one that will also yield a description 
of the business for the time or decision. 
Further, in spite of our distaste for those 
situations, there arise instances when 
financial records of the business are es- 
sential in litigation. Perhaps an insur- 
ance settlement must be made. Do you 
have the evidence you’ll need? On what 
figures is one to base the estimate of the 
value lost? Further, what happens when 
you're looking to your credit institution 
for an advance on some piece of new 
machinery. He who can show records of 
his past profitable experience is in excel- 
lent position to sell his situation to the 
banker. 

So you see, we don’t lack for good uses 
to which we can put records. Many of 
us merely lack good records. A good ac- 
counting system must be detailed enough 
to be useful, but simple enough to be 
practical, And only you. know what’s 
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practical, and what’s useful, in your busi- 
ness. 

True cost accounting is probably one 
of the most complicated and time-con- 
suming record systems to maintain. Few 
.small businesses are equipped financially, 


(Continued on Page 28) 
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TREE TRIMMING 
TOOLS 


New SQWE COMBINATION, 
LAMINATED RECTANGULAR 
SITKA SPRUCE POLES and 
BRASS CONNECTING SLEEVES, 
SQUARE END MOUNT. 
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Laminated poles increase the 
life of this trimmer. Sections 
can be furnished in 4 ft., 6 ft. 
or 8 ft. lengths and we quote 
a delivered price, for your con- 
venience, on the 12 ft. combi- 
nation made up of 2-30 in. top 
sections, 1-6 ft. intermediate 
section and 1-6 ft. bottom sec- 
tion .... $42.50 delivered USA 
Less for quantity prices FOB 
Detroit. Ask for special folder 
titled “LAMINATED TREE 
TRIMMING TOOLS FOR PRO- 
FESSIONAL MEN” 


3028 EAST GRAND BLVD. 
DETROIT 2, MICH. 




















‘our Great New Saws 


For top power, fast cutting speed, easy handling — and money-makin’ dependability — you'll 
find one of these new Homelites is just right for you! Among some of the new features: A new, 
husky crankshaft that stands up under the toughest production cutting...a new pleated, 
vertical filter that sheds dirt and sawdust down and out, reduces clogging, stays cleaner longer 

a new “on-off” switch grouped with other controls near throttle for fast, easy operation. 
These are just a few of the reasons why it will pay you to try one of these new Homelites. Ask 
your dealer for a free demonstration first chance you get (that’s the best way to find out which 
of these new money-makin’ Homelites is best for you)! 


NEW 909 SERIES 


New 909 Series — Let You Make More Money 

in Big-Tree Cutting—The new Homelite 

and 909D are the most powerful chain 

saws designed for professional, big-tree 

g up to 7 and 10 feet in diameter. New 

chrome plating process gives cylinders extra 

ty. The new, compact muffler has 

nel element for better spark arresting, 

tands temperatures up to 2000°F. New 

as larger locating pin threaded and 

| into gear case for greater reliability. 

Centered bar and pistol grip let you fell more 

ccurately. New 909G gear drive has choice 

of 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1 gear ratios, weighs only 

26 pounds. New 909D direct drive weighs 23 

pounds, has chain speed of 3,000 feet per 
minute 


NEW 707 SERIES 


New 707 Series—Have Everything You 
Need To Make More Money In Production 
Cutting — The new Homelite 707G and 707D ‘ 
are the most profitable chain saws you can ID 


own for production-cutting trees up to 5 and 
7 feet in diameter. Increased cylinder dis- DIRECT 
placement gives both saws more power- DRIVE 
per-pound than ever. New fitted bolts in drive 


case provide extra strength for bar mounting, 
regardless of length. New three-point handle 
bar mounting provides both extra support 
and easier handling. New 707D direct drive 
weighs 19 pounds; 707G gear drive weighs 
24 pounds, with either 2.8 to 1 or 3.5 to 1 


gear tios. 


HOMELITE--THE 
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909 


XD 


DIRECT 
DRIVE 


NEW HOMELITE “Perma-Hard Tip’ bars — longest-wearing saw 
bars ever built — High-Temp alloy nose... electronically-hardened 
track...spring steel core...completely chrome-plated . . . inter- 
changeable on gear and direct drive models ... guaranteed for a 
full 60 days! Homelite chain is tough, yet easiest to file that money 
can buy. Precision-hardened for extra wear resistance. You make 
more money when you cut with Homelite bars and chain! 


EY MAKIN SAWS 


Li 


HOME 

A_ DIVISION 
TEXTRON | 
806 RIVERDALE 
PORT CHESTER, 


In Canada —Terry 
Machinery Co.,Ltd. |}-vs 
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Round-the-World Highlights 


B vARD H. ScANLON 

WwW! solemn feeling of walking 
among s Olives in the Garden 
of Getl or the thrill of walking 
into th 1 of the King’s Palace in 
Bangk tanding entranced at the 
sight stic Sand-paper leaf trees, 
was t glory of this Wander- 
ing Art ee hunting trip around 
the w fall, is almost impossible 
to eva 

Fac ywn impact. To tread 
the gi wed in one of the most 
dramat 1 the life of Christ is not 
without le feeling of awe and 
revere! these gnarled, hollow, 
shapele rnificent trees, that defy 
time : ndicap of soil and mois- 
ture history that is so in- 
deliby in the minds and hearts 
of the go ple of the earth, is an 
incred ence. 

The er trees in the courtyard 
of t the King of Siam, or 
Thaila now called, is different. 
Prol uzer who appreciated 
arboric would squeal with de- 
light ntastic sight so symbolic 
and i with the exotic architec- 
ture of and the adjacent Wat 
Pra K Temple of the Emerald 
Budd! 10 these trees are exotic 
about re is little doubt as the 
read¢ see from the grotesque 
and c re on the cover. 

T is to be a discourse of 
the tr shts encountered on the 
round ld tree junket last fall 
which 1 in Melbourne, Austra- 
lia, w vriter spent eight memo- 
rable guest of the Royal Hor- 
ticultus This episode in the 
jourt recounted in the next 
issue 

A world trip had always 
seeme those things one dreamed 
of, re longed for but maybe 
didn’t w a person who had ex- 
perier grandiose thrill. So to 
actual 1 in a Boeing jet at Idle- 
wild for the boy to pull the 
cork lose popguns, just didn’t 
seem t was. And believe me, 
with provocation, the Lord 
and ex veing willing I will fe- 
rocios] t the chance to do it 
again. 

As f fact a repeat perform- 
ance must, because unfortu- 
nately w of the grand tropical 
flowering were in bloom in the 
Far I What a sight they must be 


and what gorgeous slides they would 
make. Oh well. 

Needless to say England was its usual 
lovely charming self when I landed on the 
morning of August 16 (1960). A few 
highlights were on the agenda—such as, 
what else, a visit to Kew, a checkup on a 
tree seen the previous trip which was very 
intriguing, and which incidentally is now 
growing at the Rancho. This is the finest 
yellow-leaved tree I have ever seen. Ac- 
tually it is not yellow but rather has a 
sort of burnished golden tinge to the fo- 
liage. This color, unique in my experience 
with such trees is borne on a nice small 
framework of nice round form. It is a 
uniform pleasing tree of known form and 
stature and is not awkward, ungainly and 
unpredictable as is one of our highly 
publicized experiments. 

This gay colorful tree will grow no 
more than 20 feet. Has a compact round 
head and believe it or not does not grow 
very fast even tho it is the golden leaved 
box-elder (Acer negundo aureum). This 
tree deserves a great big try because we 
know one thing for sure about it, it will 
not become a forest giant or an octopus. 
Well I checked the tree I wanted to see 
—obtained pictures and was more satis- 
fied that this tree has a good future with 
us, and doubly so, because those at the 
Rancho had gone thru a summer without 
burning and also one winter, altho that is 
not at all conclusive. The winter part 








should not be as critical as the summer 
when it comes to a test. 

At Kew I renewed acquaintance with 
the beautiful Mongolian Linden (T. 
Mongolica) and found it as graceful and 
handsome as the first time I saw it. Also 
saw the first traces of fall color, and 
what color, in an Ash that I was to see 
six weeks later just coming into leaf in 
Australias spring. More about this later. 

Having seen a piece in some paper 
about a famous roof garden in London 
I decided to run this note down. It was 
well worth the little effort expended. 
Derry and Toms Department Store is a 
very nice overall place to shop, but on 
the roof or 6th floor, is one of the most 
amazing gardens I have ever seen. The 
garden, growing on 32 inches of soil, is 
divided into three parts—the Shakespeare 
and Spanish gardens occupy the front 
half of the area, while to the rear divided 
by a restaurant, is an informal garden 
with water features and fruit bearing 
apple trees. The veranda of the restau- 
rarit faces on this restful spot. 

This wonderful garden was_ estab- 
lished in 1930 and is cared for by skilled 
gardeners—not the Civil Service type we 
get here. 

Went out to Woking to see my good 
friends Mabel and Harry Chasemore 
and had a pleasant visit with young John 
Straver and his lovely bride. No visit 

(Continued on Page 19) 


The informal gar- 
den and tea room on 
Derry and Tom’s 
department store 
roof garden in 
London. 





Shakespeare Garden, Derry and Toms department store, London. The water feature lined with red geraniums in the Spanish garden 
at Derry and Toms roof garden in London. 
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A perfect example of functional tree use 
on the Bundsgasse, Bern, Switzerland. A 
conical tree (Wheatley elms) used with 
distinction and to the highest degree of 
esthetic consideration. There is no conflict 
here. Trees are about 45 years old. 
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The Lavalle Hawthorn (C. Lavallei) on 
Alfred Escher Strasse, Zurich. This tree 
is used so widely and so well in most Euro- 
pean cities it is difficult to understand its 
lack of use in the U. S. 
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plant and sell 
all summer! 


WiLT PRUE 


ANTI-TRANSPIRANT SPRAY 


Keep shrubs, plants and trees moving—and 
you'll keep sales moving. You can do it safely 
all summer long with WILT PRUF protection 
against transplanting shock! 


For more than ten years nurseries and growers 
everywhere have saved countless thousands 
of plants—and extended the profit season all 
through summer with WILT PRUF. One 

plant saved more than pays for the cost of 
a whole season's supply of WILT PRUF. 
You'll use WILT PRUF all year long to 
prevent Winter Kill, Summer Scald, wilting 
losses in almost any kind of plant 

materials. You'll use WILT PRUF as a 
pesticide sticker and to protect indoor and 
cut plants, too. Easy to apply with most 
types of spray equipment. 


Contact your distributor now or write, wire, call: 


NURSERY SPECIALTY PRODUCTS, INC. 
67 West 44th Street, New York 36, N. Y. * MU 2-4696 
A subsidiary of MICHIGAN PEAT, INC. 
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would be complete without a stop in 
Chobham for a few beers with Dick and 
Doris Mumford at the 400-year-old 
White Hart Inn. 

Holland as well as England received 
a fast going over on this trip. Henri 
den Ouden took me to the beautiful Flo- 
riade. Saw Henry Vink but didn’t spend 
as much time with him as I should have 
liked. There are many more good trees 
to see in Rotterdam. But they will wait 
for another visit. Chris Slijhuis drove 
me to Brussels via Antwerp. These two 
places deserve a real good visit. They 
have used many Lavalle Thorns on the 
streets and I got a number of real good 
pictures. Why this tree, which does so 
well here, is not used lavishly is hard to 
figure. It is tough, handsome foliage, flow- 
er and fruit and is not a rampant 
grower. But after it begins to shape up 
you have a low maintenance tree from 
now on. 

Thru the good graces of Mr. Peter 
Zbinden, Zurich Director of Parks, Wal- 
ter Frischknecht showed me many of the 
fine street plantings in the city. And of 
course I stayed at the famous hospitable 
Storchen where Vince Winniker, the 
managing director made me very wel- 
come and comfortable. The Storchen, lo- 
cated in the heart of picturesque old 
Zurich, becomes more charming with each 
visit, and I am looking forward to many 
more. 

In Zurich I saw several fine streets 
of Lavalle Thorns. The picture shows a 
business street, Alfred Escher Strasse, 
where they were growing to perfection. 
Europeans are quite partial to this out- 
standing tree, and they are so right. 

I left Zurich in a_ rented Ford 
Taunus to drive to Geneva. In Bern I 
accidently came. across the most perfect 
street planting I have ever seen. ‘The 
street was named the Bundsgasse and 
it had been planted to Wheatley Elms 
at least 45 years ago. This was a mag- 
nificent example of fitting the tree to the 
space as the picture so beautifully depicts. 
The buildings were about five stories, 
there was a 20 foot sidewalk, trolley 
lines and truck traffic, but these sculp- 
tured trees dressed that street as no 
other tree could. Certainly it is an out- 
standing example of good taste, good se- 
lection (they were planted long before 
Dutch elm disease) and low maintenance. 
Just imagine what a horrible mess our 
“tried and proven” silver maples, honey 
locusts or American elms would have 
made of this street. 

While making plans for this trip I 
purchased a small guide book of Switzer- 
land. A picture in an ad of the du 
Rhone Hotel in Genevea intrigued me 
because of the row of globeheaded trees 
in front of it. It was impossible to iden- 
tify from the picture, so I made reserva- 
tions at the du Rhone. As you can see 
from the picture the trees present a very 
neat orderly appearance but you can 
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These sheared London Planes on the bank of the du Rhone River in Geneva, Switzerland set 
off the austere lines of the du Rhone Hotel. Globe-headed trees are still much too hitle 


used in this country. 





This picture shows the location and small size of the Garden of Gethsemane outside 
Jerusalem. The Garden is in the center of the picture surrounded by the arched church 
to the rear and left and wall in the foreground. Jerusalem is across the road to the right 
but out of the picture. 


imagine my disappointment when I found 
them to be our old messy friend the 
London Plane sheared to this nice form. 

After a trip in glorious Venice, hot 
Athens, and mixed up Istanbul, I arrived 
in Biblical Jerusalem on September 4. I 
walked along Via Dolorosa, the Way of 
the Cross, saw Mount Calvary, the 
Holy Sepulchre, and finally the famous 
Olives in Gethsemane. A Jesuit attached 
to the church that surrounds the garden, 
told me they had had people make a study 
of these trees and they concluded they 
were betwen 2,000 and 2,500 years old. 
They look it. Altho they are very low, 
not over 16 feet tall, the trunks of the 


largest trees are better than seven feet 
in diameter. It would be impossible to 
take increment borings. All of the trees 
are hollow and are supported by seg- 
ments of wood and bark like legs. These 
are not the biggest or oldest tres in the 
world such as the California Redwoods, 
but when one walks among them (there 
are only about a dozen trees within the 
walled garden) and one knows he is walk- 
ing on soil once trod by Christ it gives 
one a feeling that no other grove of 
trees could ever impart. 

There are numerous other olives of 
great age in the immediate area and it 
is entirely possible that the original Gar- 
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Street 
closely 
water. 


ne was considerably 
1ized garden contains 
rees in the area and 
that remain of the 


tal of Iran (Persia) 
and here was encoun- 
isual street tree plant- 
ever seen. 
ctures show there is 
me or reason for the 
trees along the street 
pression was that here 
test nursery promoter 
yoys, in the interest of 
iad planted street trees 
apart but these lads 
7 feet apart. But 
be the fact. You 
long which the trees 
se are called “jubes” 
street and this is how 
ed with water. On 
s run thru the jubes 
the amount they will 


ext “irrigation.” The 


m the banks of the 
water and prevent 
principal trees used 
Dessert Ash (F. oxy- 
ist, believe it or not, 
elms. The pictures 
on the main street, 
saw was planted in 
new boulevard was 
elms (A. carpinifolia 
the center strip and 
iwn, but here again 
ube’. This place gets 
nty of that when I 








One of the patriarchal Olives in the Garden of Gethsemane. Note the hollow trunk (over 
7’ in diameter) and the small crown. This tree is not more than 16’ or 18’ tall. 
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heran, Iran. This is the main street and the Another view of street tree planting in Teheran. This is an abstruse 


mes must make the mouths of volume hucksters example of functional planting—the trees prevent excessive evapora- 


shown is called a “‘jube.” tion of the water supply in the “jubes.” 








A new boulevard in Teheran. Globe elms in the center strip and Planes (which will shortly 
cause sidewalk and “jube” trouble) in the tree lawn. The befuddled planting plan of 
other streets has given way here to the conventional. 
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Truly this is Siam (Bangkok, Thailand). The trees exotically sheared in this decorative 
form are Tamarinds (Tamarindus indicus). This is the outer court one passes thru before 
entering the Palace court as shown on the cover picture of the King’s Palace. In the back- 
ground are the numerous temples of the Temple of the Emerald Buddha. 


2) 


As mentioned at the start the fantastic 
Sand-paper leaf trees (there are two va- 
rieties: 1, Streblus asper and 2. Wrightia 
religiosa) at the King’s Palace in Bang- 
kok really made my eyes pop. But before 
entering the inner court containing these 
200 year old curiosities another group 
of typical Siamese looking trees greeted 
these popping eyes. They were the 
sheared cone shaped Tamarinds (Tama- 
rindus indicus) as shown in the picture. 

It is too bad my closeup pictures of 
the Sand-paper leaf trees were not good. 
They would have shown the manner in 
which the branches are tied together 
to form the balls of foliage. The 
branches are wired back to the trunk un- 
til they become strong enough to support 
the very heavy ball of limbs and fo- 
liage. These trees are a splendid example 
of arboricultural art. There is also an 
outstanding collection of Bonsai, the 
King’s personal collection in an adjacent 
building. 

These are a few of the highlights of 
tree sleuthing enjoyed by the Wandering 
Arborist in various odd places around the 
world. 





Branches of the Law 


(Continued from Page 5) 


“Compensation for Tree Cut Down 
Making Street Improvements” 

Votis Laminack was the owner of an 
improved lot on Fourth Street West in 
Cullman, Alabama. The city cut down 
a cherry tree growing upon the lot. The 
removal of the tree was a part of the 
work of widening and paving Fourth 
Street West. 

Laminack instituted an action in the 
Circuit Court of Cullman County 
against the city for damages sustained by 
him in the depreciation of the value of his 
lot resulting from the destruction of the 
tree. Mrs. Laminack testified that the 
cherry tree “was in the corner of my 
vard, across the sidewalk next to the 
house. It was between the sidewalk and 
my house.” The city alleged that the 
tree constituted a public nuisance and was 
cut down under the general police power. 

A jury returned a verdict for Lamin- 
ack and the court entered judgment ac- 
cordingly. The city appealed. The 
Court of Appeals of Alabama sustained 
the decision of the lower court. The 
Court of Appeals declared: “‘. . . it is very 
clear that the City of Cullman had no 
right to cut it (the cherry tree) down 
and destroy it, under its police power or 
any other power without making payment 
therefor.” 





Planning To Move? 
If so, don’t forget to send 

your change of address to 
TREES, Circulation Dept. 














PROTECT TREE BEAUTY? 
with BEAN. ROTOMIST° 


Trees represent a priceless investment in public 
beauty. That’s why hundreds of communities pro- 
tect their trees against harmful insects and disease 
by organized area-wide spray programs. The rea- 
sons are clear why Rotomist serves every munici- 


pality 


THOROUGH COVERAGE — Rotomist delivers 
cubic feet of air capacity with its exclusive 
\t-through air flow design. Spray reaches 
critical topmost branches for complete 
overage necessary for effective elm disease 
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SPRAYING COSTS — Rotomist’s high rate- 
of-work capacity assures more trees covered per 
High pressure delivery breaks up spray into 
fine particle size. Result — all-over coverage with 
minimum use of materials. Rotomist saves tank 


refilling time, too, by using concentrates. 





MODEL 301 Rotomist 
Greatest rate-of-work capac- 
ity of any mist sprayer. Re- 
places as many as 6 men 
using high pressure spray 
guns. 


SELECT THE ROTOMIST THAT'S RIGHT FOR YOUR NEED AND BUDGET 





91 ROTOMIST 





100 ROTOMIST 


301 ROTOMIST 
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Standard of the industry. 
Reaches tops of tall trees 
even with prevailing 
winds. Up to 400 trees 
per tank, no splash on 
autos. A one-operator 
machine. Fine mist cover- 
age, fast drying, gqod 
residual deposit. 





Covers 50 to 100 per cent 
more trees per day. Get 
those off-street trees, 
more trees per tank. 
Wind not as much of a 
factor as in smaller 
sprayers. 











n Roftomists are also all-purpose high pressure sprayers. Just 


tlach hose and gun to high pressure pump outlet. 
j 0 and 51, specially designed for fly and mosquito control spraying. 


Also available are 


for Special dutch elm disease 
and mosquito contro! data, 
plus tree catalogs —check, 
© |/e) =) ple (gatell mete) 0) ole)amr-harcreiat-re 


to card or letterhead 











VERSATILITY THAT’S COMMUNITY WIDE — 
Taxpayer dollars go farther because Rotomist can 
be used for various community spraying needs 
including fly and mosquito control and leaf 
windrowing. 





LEAF WINDROWING — Rotomist 
drastically cuts costs of leaf removal 
by blowing leaves into windrows for 
easier collection. 


SANITATION SPRAYING — Easy han- 
dling, plus complete horizontal and 
vertical control of air discharge makes 
the Rotomist ideal for fly and mos- 
quito control. 








DIVISION OF 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


LANSING, MICHIGAN + ORLANDO, FLORIDA + SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA ® 
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Cleveland Utility Sponsors 
2nd Street Tree Clinic 


Nationally known experts in the field 
of tree planning, planting, budgeting, and 
maintenance addressed some 110 repre- 
sentatives of Northeast Ohio municipali- 
ties at the second Street Tree Clinic 
held at the Wade Park Manor, Cleve- 
land, April 5. 


The clinic was sponsored by The 
Cleveland Electric Illuminating Com- 
pany, whose Master Street Tree Pro- 
gram has been adopted by 52 of the 138 
municipalities it serves in Cuyahoga, 
Lake, Ashtabula, Geauga and Lorain 
counties. 


“A day of reckoning is here,” Jacob 
Gerling, Park Department supervisor for 
Rochester, New York, told the assembled 
mayors, councilmen, park supervisors, tree 
wardens, and service directors. 


“Many communities are confronted 
with maintenance problems posed by street 
plantings of huge, misplaced trees. We 
can profit from this costly experience and 
in the future eliminate much of the con- 
stant, expensive maintenance work by 
planting the right trees.”’ 

Other speakers were: 


John G. Michalko, Commissioner of 
Shade Trees, Cleveland, whose subject 
was “After Planting, Then What?” ; 

Roger U. Swingle, representing the 
United States Department of Agricul- 
ture’s Shade Tree Laboratory at Dela- 


ware, Ohio, who spoke on “Shade Tree 
Ornamental Plant Research.” 


The program also included a local 
panel discussion on current Master Street 
Tree programs. 


Delegates were welcomed by Edward 
H. Scanlon, consulting arborist for The 
Illuminating Company, who also showed 
color slides of flowering and form street 
trees he viewed during his recent round 
the world trip. 


Mr. Scanlon developed the program of 
Master Street Tree Plans which The 
Illuminating Company makes available 
to communities in its area as a public 
service. 

Mr. Lee C. Howley, Vice President 
and General Counsel of the utility ad- 
dressed the clinic luncheon, tracing the 
history of the Master Street Tree Plan 
and outlining The Illuminating Com- 
pany’s interest in the development of 


Cleveland-North-East Ohio. 


He told the gathering that “within 15 
years, according to present plans, North- 
east Ohio will become a giant textbook on 
street tree management. City planners 
from all over the world will come here 
to study and learn.” 


“The Master Street Tree Program is 
unique and unrivaled in scope and pur- 
pose.” 













PRATT’S SPRAYS are formulated for greatest 
safety for use in hydraulic sprayers and mist 
blowers. 


PRATT’S 25% DDT has created an enviable 
reputation for safety to the trees for both foliar 
and prefoliar applications. Will withstand 
freezing weather. Also available in xylene 
solvent. 


PRATT’S SCALECIDE is the oldest and best 
known dormant oil spray. Contains 96% 
highly refined, highly paraffinic dewaxed oil. 
Use Scalecide for scale, especially difficult 













FOR SAFE 


SPRAYS 
USE 


PRATT’S 


B. G. PRATT CO. 





scale, aphis, red mite and overwintering 
insects on shade trees, fruit trees, evergreens 
and ornamentals. 


PRATT’S SUMMER SPRA-OIL is a miscible 97% 
white oil type summer oil. For scale crawlers, 
red spider, white fly and as an effective 
ovicide. Also used for dormant spraying of 
evergreens. 








D-X Insect Spray, Pratt’s Nicotine Spray, Mal- 
athion Sprays, 20% Lindane, 72% Chlordane 
are also popular Pratt sprays for the public 
sprayer, city forester and park superintendent. 






204 21st AVENUE 
PATERSON, NEW JERSEY 
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PRUNERS 


FAST CUTTING 
DEPENDABLE 
HEAVY DUTY 















Designed and manu- 
factured to the highest 
professional stand- 
ards, these are rugged, 
service tested pruners 
which are famous for 
their fast, easy cut- 
ting action, 





A strong, dura- 
ble, easy cutting 
pruner head 
that cuts up to 
1” branches with 
ease. Open 
stock spruce ex- 
tension poles in 
6 foot sections, 
with telescoping 
aluminum joints. 


No. 12 


Cuts up to 11/2” 
branches. Prun- 
er head is mal- 
leable iron 
casting, husky, 
unbreakable. 
Smooth, easy 
cutting action, 


art 





LOPPING SHEARS 


Heavy duty, fast, easy cutting loppers 
designed for utility use. 





No. 75 
Compound lever cutting action, 
smoothly slices through 134” to 2” 
branches. 


Nos. 525, 530 
The famous “Tiffany” pattern lopping 
shears 25” and 30” models. Cut 
branches up to 134”. 


PRUNING SAWS 


No. 1826 

26” blade of Sandvik Swedish steel 

especially designed for tree work. 

For those spots where a chain saw 
can't operate. 

















Send for literature and additional in- 
formation on pruning tools of all types. 


SEYMOUR SMITH & SON, INC. 
Oakville, 
Connecticut, 
U.S.A. 





Quality Tools 


Since 1850 








Sales Representative 
JOHN H. GRAHAM & CO. INC. 
105 Duane Street, New York 8, New York 
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A Tree Co. President and A Tree Warden Discuss: 


The Future of Ar 
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Opportunities in Arboriculture—or—There’s Room for One More—regardless of the title, 
don’t you agree that this is an interesting picture V. Leslie Hebert submitted (he’s on the 
lower right side of the tree). The picture was taken in 1937 when Mr. Hebert was training 
tree climbers in Weymouth. A bystander snapped this picture. 


You have some control over your fu- 
ture and a young man can make a good 
living in arboriculture. There are many 
opportunities in various sections of the 
United States and a man might have to 
travel to take advanage of these oppor- 
tunities. 

Arboriculture is an expanding pro- 
fession employing thousands of men and 
doing millions of dollars worth of busi- 
ness in the United States. The industry 
is also very active in Canada and various 
countries throughout the world. In ad- 


dition to the commercial side, there are 
opportunities to work with institutions, 
architectural firms and consultants. To- 
day many industrial firms, colleges and 
universities are employing arborists to 
take care of their landscape problems. 
The opportunities are available for the 
man who can qualify. As there are a 
limited number of schools offering train- 
ing in arboriculture there are more posi- 
tions open than there are graduates. I 
fee] the future of the arboriculture stud- 
ent is bright. 


By V. Lestize HEBERT 
Superintendent of Trees 
Weymouth, Massachusetts 

Until very recent years the office of 
Tree Warden had never been deemed im- 
portant in the circle of municipal affairs. 

It was just one of those offices which 
appeared annually on the ballot by legis- 
lative decree. The regard for the Tree 
Warden and his duties, by many munici- 
palities of our Commonwealth, could 
be measured by the small appropriations 
of funds for his use in carrying out the 
functions of his office. 

Yet when storms occurred and trees 
and limbs came down blocking streets or 
damaging property, it was the Tree 
Warden who was looked to for assistance. 

When the damage or mess was cleared 
up, the Tree Wardens’ thanks was gen- 
erally criticism. Why hadn’t this tree 
been taken care of before, yet at town 
meeting, no one would listen to his plea 
or warnings. Such was the plight of a 
Tree Warden. 

In the organizational table of govern- 
ment, the Tree and Moth Departments 
come under the division of Protection of 
Persons and Property as do the law en- 
forcement and fire department. 

It is an important office and is con- 
cerned with the health, safety, and wel- 
fare of the public. 

In more recent years, our organization, 
the Mass. Tree Wardens & Foresters 
Assn. has made tremendous strides _to- 
ward elevating the prestige of the munici- 
pal tree officer, through planned pro- 
grams, television, radio, newspaper, and 
magazine articles by its members. Today 
the public is recognizing the fact that its 
tree officer is a man of knowledge and ex- 
perience. He has come into a professional 
status. 

Those of you who are considering 
entering the field of municipal shade tree 
management will do well to prepare your- 
selves toward that end. 

Knowledge is Power 

Many of you are already preparing 
yourselves in the various fields of arbori- 
culture. My advice to vou is to apply 
your every effort toward acquiring the 
vast knowledge available. It is your best 
equipment, your stock in trade. 

After knowledge comes experience. 
Without experience your knowledge is 
of little value. knowledge and experience 
go hand in hand. 

From my earliest recollections, I had an 
in-born desire to become a Tree War- 
den. From high school onward I was 
determined to be one. 
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In May, 1929, I was accepted by the 
Davey Tree Expert Co. of Kent, Ohio 
to enter their training school. While in 
their employ, I kept a diary of every phase 
of tree work that I did. 

This was my education. 

During the depression years, I became 
established in my home town of Wey- 
mouth performing a tree service for my 
neighbors and townspeople. 

Three years of this and I ran for the 
office of Tree Warden. There were 
four other candidates. I was successful 
in winning the position. Why? I had 
prepared myself in advance of seeking the 
office—had a good training in the field 
of arboriculture plus experience. 

An important phase of municipal tree 
care is good public relations. A_ great 
deal of effort and progress has been 
made among home owners in the im- 
provement and enjoyment of their home 
grounds—and great is their concern over 
anything that troubles their tree or shrub. 
They look to us for an answer. 

Back in my younger life, I used to call 
on the Tree Warden of my town who 
liked nothing better than to tell yarns, 
some of which were of his experiences 
in outwitting his fellow townsmen. One 
of his favorites took place in a local 
hardware store where he was passing the 
time of day with the proprietor. A cus- 
tomer came in to purchase some seeds for 
his victory garden. Catching sight of my 
Tree Warden friend, he proferred a 
question about one of his trees. Not 
knowing the answer, the Tree Warden 
sparred for an avenue of escape. Look- 
ing out of the open door he saw a 
passerby. “By Gar” he said, there’s a 
fellow I’ve been wanting to catch,”’ leav- 
ing his bewildered townsman, he dashed 
out the doorway and onto the sidewalk. 

Today we must face up to the problems 
put to us. We must know the answer or 
be able to direct our questioner to the 
proper source of information.. 

Oftentimes, answers will be hastily 
given under pressure of other problems 
which are almost always sure to backfire. 

It was during the aftermath of 
“Hurricane Donna,” that I was endeav- 
oring to check the numerous calls. Upon 
making a certain visitation in a develop- 
ment area, women from_ neighboring 
houses flocked out to learn the verdict on 
this hurricane damaged tree, or to seek 
answers to their own tree problems. 

“What is the matter with my tree, it’s 
dying” was just one of the several ques- 
tions put to me. 

Without going near the tree, I told her 
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there was no doubt that the drought had 
caused the leaves to turn brown. 

Recently, we marked the tree for re- 
moval. It was dead. The owner insisted 
that said tree could not be dead as 
previously I had told her it must be 
drought injury. My earlier, hastily given 
verdict was deeply planted in her mind 
and a later diagnosis could not remove it. 

We must endeavor to give correct in- 
formation. 

A sincere effort on our part can do 
much to build up the public’s confidence 
in us, uphold the prestige of our profes- 
sion, and build up our own store of 
knowledge. 

Tree Wardens and City Foresters in 
many areas are deeply concerned, and 
rightfully so, as to their successors in 
office. Those among us who have en- 
deavored over the years to build sound 
up-to-date programs, set high standards 
of tree care, coordination and coopera- 
tion with the Public Utilities, etc., cannot 
but help wonder what might become of 
our efforts. Will they be carried on or 

(Continued on Page 26) 





Make Precast Concrete 
Products 


EZY-STRYP: 





METAL FORMS 


for Concrete Specialties 






Beautify Downtown 
and Suburban 
Civic Areas 


36” Square 
TREE 
BOX 


NEW 
MODERN 
DESIGN 
FORM 


@Top 36” 
ID 


@ Bottom 
22” ID 
@33” High 
@4” Walls 
Also, Round, Round Flared, Octagonal and 
Triangular Planters 
Hundreds of forms in stock including: 

® Flower Boxes © Park Benches 
®@ Picnic Tables © Parking Curb 
24-page Illustrated Catalog Free 
WRITE, WIRE, PHONE 


R. L. SPILLMAN CO. 


America’s Largest Manufacturer of 
Concrete Specialty Forms 
Box 4167-TR Columbus 7, Ohio 
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Continued from Page 25) to get along with people, employee rela- fied personnel within the coming few 
dropped ; the question mark in tions, management relations, solve prob- years as many newly incorporated towns 
our mind lems of personnel ability to make deci- will be springing up in areas of popula- 

Train orists could fill these mu- sions, public relations, budgets, plan- tion increases. There are opportunities 
nicipal s, uphold and/or most ning work programs, etc. in municipal arboriculture for students 
certainly bi p the standards of arbori- To my great surprise, I was informed too! 
culture of vn or city. that I was in 5th place on the written You have the knowledge, gain the ex- 

On sev isions, I have been called _ work. perience requirement. Be patient, and I 
upon to su ny viewpoint on qualifica- Next, I was required to furnish evi- place great emphasis on patience. One 
tions I d necessary for candidates dence of experience, submit copies of cannot reach the top in a year, it takes 
to fill n pal arboricultural positions reports, papers, talks, magazine and news- many, but all this time you are gaining 
which |] 1 as follows: paper articles written, pictures, in fact, experience to go hand in hand with your 

Know nd experience anything that would indicate a broad field knowledge. There is one shocking real- 

Good « I of experience. ization that comes to all of us as we step 

Cons Finally it was required of me to report out into the world on our own. The 

Willing learn to that city for an oral interview with standards and procedures as learned in 

Leaders! their Civil Service Board. The old school are of the highest. We soon come 

Foresigt ision adage, “A miss is as good as a mile’ to learn that these standards are not al- 

A fev o, I took an examina- held forth, I had placed second in my ways practiced in the field. In municipal 
tion for ¢ srester of a large mid- final grades among the list of candidates. arboriculture this is especially true since 
western ¢ was a nationwide exam Was I disappointed? No! I had_ the budget is the guide as to the thor- 
and | f 378 candidates. learned where I stood in my professional oughness of our work. 

My pu vas to test myself, not field. For example, in our training we are 
having t test hope of placing in I tell you this only to show you that taught that a tree which has a serious 
the run: [f I “flunked out’ it municipalities are looking for qualified mechanical inqury must have first aid 
would at t show my weaknesses. personnel, men of experience and knowl- treatment of the wounds; feeding to en- 

The ex on was given through edge. Gain these qualifications and there courage healing of same; pruning and 
arrange our Civil Service De- is a place for you in municipal arboricul- even thinning of branches to relieve the 
partme State House, Boston. ture. demands of foliage requirements on food ; 
I was the undidate from Massa- In California, the land of golden op- and thus direct the tree’s development 
chusetts. 7 xam was four hours portunity, I have been advised that over toward healing the wound. More often, 
long, not nowledge of arboricul- 150 new positions in Municipal Arbori- treatment of the wound is all that we 
ture, but ‘f aptitude tests, ability culture are or will be available to quali- can do for it. Time and expense do not 





HERE'S HOW 800 


CITIES SOLVED THEIR 
STUMP PROBLEM... 

























Original Low Cost VERMEER 


POW-R-STUMP CUTTER 


Rips Stump To Shreds In Minutes! 


You'll save hundreds of back-breaking man- 
hours and thousands of dollars annually .. . 
with a Vermeer Pow-R-Stump Cutter. The 
choice of tree experts everywhere! It’s the 
modern way, the economical way to remove 
ugly stumps. Mail the 
coupon for all the details 
... and a FREE demon- 
E stration. 

* Photos show how big revolving 
cutting wheel rips stump to 
chips . . . down to 10” below the 
ground. Dirt is replaced, chips 
removed and area is ready for 
ra seed or sod. 











Send complete descriptive literature and prices 
on your Pow-R-Stump Cutter to 
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warrant the expenditure of too great a 
sum per individual tree. 

I was very critical of my predecessor’s 
pruning operations. In the fall of each 
year the tree crew would cover the town 
with light throw lines to which a heavy 
weight was attached. This line would be 
thrown over a dead limb and the required 
number of men would put their strength 
to pulling off the branch. If it refused 
to break, it would remain until next year. 

When I took over the care of our 
trees, I endeavored to climb these trees, 
prune off the dead limbs, paint the 
wounds and leave each tree in good con- 
dition. I soon learned that while I was 
putting one tree in good condition, there 
were many others left supporting danger- 
ous dead wood which could cause serious 
damage to persons and property. I final- 
ly realized that the greatest need was not 
to take good care of one tree, but to al- 
leviate the dangers to the public by using 
the throw line method of tree pruning. 
Thus I was able to perform a greater 
service of protection with my $1,500.00 
per year budget. This was in 1935. 
Today my budget is upward of $50,- 
000.00 and I can assure you that our 
standards of tree care are greatly im- 
proved. We can set ourselves a goal and 
bend our every effort to achieving it. 

I say municipal arboriculture is a chal- 
lenge. You who have the knowledge— 
get that experience. There is a need for 
your talents in municipal arboriculture. 
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TRADE — SELL — BUY — 
Find a new job, etc. 
You'll Get Results 
if you advertise in 


TREES Magazine 


Classified: 5 lines minimum at 80c per line 
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Rate card on request 
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Something for Everyone 
Is Theme of Conference 


All arborists—professional and profes- 
sorial—and just plain old-fashioned tree 
lovers, will find something new and ex- 
citing on the agenda of the 37th National 
Shade Tree Conference, August 20-25, 
at the Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, 
Minnesota. 

This will be the first time for the 
Conference in Minnesota and Gregory 
Lucking, horticulturist and maintenance 
director for the Minneapolis Park Board 
and general conference chairman, states 
that considerable local interest has al- 
ready been displayed. 

Conference delegates will get their first 








Syracuse University 


Honors O. W. Spicer 

Orville W. Spicer, 
president of the Bart- 
lett Tree Experts, was 
honored by the State 
University of New 
York College of For- 
estry at Syracuse Uni- 
versity at the 50th 
anniversary of the col- 
lege, April 14. He 
was awarded a scroll 
and citation for dis- 
tinguished service and outstanding na- 
tional contributions to “the field of tree 
improvement and care.” 

Mr. Spicer, who was graduated from 
the College in 1916 with a B.S. degree, 
has been president of Bartlett’s since 1937. 

Of the seven alumni honored by the 
College of Forestry on this occasion only 
Mr. Spicer was chosen from the field of 
shade tree care. 


Orville W. Spicer 





peek at the new technicolor film on trees 
which was promoted and financed by 
members of the Conference and produced 
by John Ott, of Hollywood and Walt 
Disney documentary fame. Those who 
know say that this film is worth the 
trip to Minneapolis. 

Wives and children of delegates will 
be pleased to know that they have not 
been forgotten in the conference planning. 
Mrs. John E. Crimmins, chairman of 
ladies activities, has outlined a premili- 
nary program, the highlights of which 
include a visit to Betty Crocker Kitchens 
at General Mills Inc., a luncheon and 
style show at Daytons’ nationally-famed 
Sky Room, and a tour of Southdale, one 
of the unique shopping centers of the 
United States, where dozens of air- 
conditioned shops are located under one 
roof. 

A day of swimming, fishing and out- 
door fun at Morris T. Baker County 
Park, a boat trip on Lake Minnetonka, an 
afternoon of sports at the Naval Air 
Station, and a guided walking tour of 
downtown Minneapolis are among the 
items being considered for the teen-age 
and children’s program, under the chair- 
manship of Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. 
Harris, of Homedale Nurseries, Hopkins, 
Minnesota. 

Between 45 and 50 booths are being 
prepared for trade exhibits, according to 
Lawrence W. Bachman, trade exhibits 
chairman. Chairman Lucking announces 
that a number of speakers of national 
reputation have been contacted for pos- 
sible appearance at the August conference. 
A complete program will be published 
in the next issue of TREES. 





Chairmen of committees planning the 1961 National Shade Tree Conference are meeting frequently these days, making arrangements. 
Left to right seated are: Mr. and Mrs. Theodore J. Harris, Hopkins, Minn., teen age youth program; Gregory J. Lucking, director of 
maintenance and horticulture, Minneapolis Park Board, general chairman; Mrs. John E. Crimmins, Minneapolis Park Commissioner, 
ladies’ program; Lawrence W. Bachman, trade exhibits. Left to right, standing: Henry C. Rosacker, park commissioner, decorations; 
Felix K. Dhainin, landscape architect, Minneapolis Park Board, transportation; Carl J. Holst, assistant director of horticulture, Minneapolis 
Park Board, general vice chairman; Al B. Stitt, Northern States Power Co., registration; and Walter B. Dahlberg, director of public rela- 


tions, Minneapolis Park Board, publicity. 
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TREE CLIMBER 
CLOTHING 


e BREECHES size [] $4.98 
SANFORIZED — PEPPERELL — BATTLE AXE 
WHIPCORD — BUTTON FLY AND CALF 

e JACKETS © size $5.98 


PEPPERELL BATTLE-AXE WHIPCORD, BLANKET 
LINED, IKE STYLE, ZIPPER CLOSURE 


e SHIRTS size [] $1.98 


GREY COVERT, SANFORIZED, TWO POCKETS, 
HEAVY WEIGHT, SIZES 14 TO 17 








SWEAT SHIRTS 


FLEECE-LINED—COLORS, SILVER, WHITE 
OR NAVY BLUE 


size] $1.98 1 
"iar 


TREE CLIMBER 
215 
@ OIL CHROME UPPERS 
@ HEAVY SHANKS 


@ HEEL DESIGNED 
FOR HOOKS 


@ LONG COUNTERS 


$17.95 F 


(OTHER STYLES 
AVAILABLE) 






-. 
SEND FOR FREE CATALOGUE 
SEND ME ITEMS CHECKED ABOVE 


Name 


Addres 
City Zone State ____ : 
ADD 10% HANDLING COST ON ORDERS 


OUTDOOR MILITARY STORE 


24 EAST LIVINGSTON 
COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


Year of Service” 


COST ACCOUNTING 
FOR ARBORISTS 


(Continued from Page 13) 
or adequately staffed, to launch and main- 
tain a complete cost accounting system. 
Most, of course, follow some system of 
accumulating information on their opera- 
tions. But the burden of a complete 
cost breakdown is too great. 

The increasing size of most business 
operations, however, has brought with it 
a more pressing need for efficiency meas- 
ures. Narrower margins, and the more 
remote position of the manager in rela- 
tion to his workers, have made fuller 
written descriptions of the business es- 
sential. 

These firms commonly employ a par- 
tial cost accounting system. They be- 
come concerned about one phase of the 
business, and arrangements are made to 
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NEW NYLON-BACKED i 
CLIMBING SADDLES 


7 Oz. 
? lighter, and more durable than pres- 
ent Webbed saddles. 


; 
SEND FOR DETAILS | 


Fruit Growers of 


Chester Gounty, Inc. 
West Chester, Pa. 


» More than 100% stronger, 
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Complete line of 
Tree Surgery Supplies 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 
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SPEEDY STUMP REMOVER 


No Stump Too Large or Too Small 


Goes where the large machines can’t go 
A VERY IMPORTANT PATENTED FEATURE OF THIS MACHINE, 


is that it can be operated on uneven ground, excavations around stumps, slopes 
The cutter-head line of travel is not influenced by wheels rolling along 


or hillsides 
over these uneven ground areas. 





FOR MORE INFORMATION, WRITE 


WACHTEL SUPPLY CO. 


611 MAYWOOD AVE., WAUWATOSA 13, WIS. 


The tubular frame 
slides easily through 
sleeve-guides on a 
universal joint sup- 
ported by a heavy 
stake, which is driv- 
en into the ground 
to any required 
stump removal 
depths. The cutter- 
head functions from 
side to side or for- 
ward or backward 
on the horizontal 
plane rather than 
unevenly. 











compile information pertinent to that 
area. When the answers to the original 
questions have been obtained, detailed 
cost breakdowns may no longer be re- 
quired. 

All of this still does not pinpoint just 
how extensive an accounting system your 
business should have. There’s no one an- 
swer to this question. Each firm has its 
own peculiarities. These differences make 
it necessary for the fine points of each 
accounting or record system to be de- 
signed specifically for that business. We 
can discuss in general some of the com- 
ponents of an accounting system, but per- 
haps because you concentrate on one phase 
of arborist work, your system must be 
more specific in its handling of the cost 
items for, say, tree pruning, than for 
the cost items in fertilizing. 

In any event, there’s benefit in briefly 
thinking about the parts that go to make 
up a cost accounting program. Maybe 
the adoption of only one of these parts, 
or a revision of the system you now use 
for recording, could mean a vastly im- 
proved position from which you, as man- 
agement, can make business decisions. 

Recall that cost accounting is the ac- 
counting for cash—and non-cash—ex- 
penditures and receipts for a given period 
of time for special purposes. Therefore, 
it involves current out-of-pocket costs and 
the using up of capital investment items. 


This problem of the consumption—or 
destruction — of capital goods makes 
necessary the first set of records in our 
program, the inventory. And an _ in- 
ventory is nothing more than a list of 
everything the business owns and every- 
thing it owes, at a given time, with values 
attached. I don’t mean to over-simplify 
this question of inventory. We should all 
recognize that, while the mere listing of 
things owned and things owed can be 
fairly simple, the assigning of reasonable 
dollar values to these items can be a 
knotty problem. Involved, of course, are 
the questions of determining the rates at 
which these items are used up in the busi- 
ness. Depreciation, the largest single 
cost item for equipment, manifests itself, 
according to one observer, in three forms. 
An item can wear out, referring to wear 
and tear from actual use; an item can 
rust out, suggesting the loss in value as a 
result of disuse; or it can fade out, be- 
come useless from obsolescence. In today’s 
highly mechanized businesses, with in- 
novations in design coming along prac- 
tically every day, I imagine that de- 
preciation from fade out ranks as high 
as from wear out and rust out in reduc- 
ing the value of some capital items. 

In nailing down the rate of deprecia- 
tion, we must tangle with the problem of 
the estimated life of the item—how long 
it will remain economically useful to the 
firm. Once we arrive at a figure, do we 
just assume that an equal portion of the 
original value of the item is used up each 
year of its life?—-or do we recognize that 


probably the early years of use chew up 
more than their proportionate share of the 
value. Moreover, the questions raised 
by variations in the general price level— 
a feature that can create confusing 
paper profit or paper losses—are not to 
be treated ligthly. 

In spite of these and other stumbling 
blocks, the inventory is essential for de- 
termining, at the end of any accounting 
period, the dollar value that has been 
added to, or substracted from, your cap- 
ital items. 

You may say that it’s all been simpli- 
fied by the demands made of us for re- 
ports at income tax time. True, but note 
that in some instances the declining value 
you report on a piece of equipment for the 
revenue service may be much lower than 
its real economic value to your business. 
Perhaps according to your tax deprecia- 
tion schedule a chipper or a tractor is 
valued at little more than what you 
might be able to get for it as salvage. 
Purely from a business analysis stand- 
point, wouldn’t it be more realistic to 
consider the value of that machinery to 
you, rather than to the tax agent? 


Another set of numbers that must be 
available if we're going to consider cost 
accounting is the cash account, a record 
of all the cash transactions during the ac- 
counting period. The manner in which 
the machinery is set up to record this in- 
formation is dependent upon how com- 
plete a cost accounting job you want to 
do. Should you desire a cost picture for 
each type of operation you’re involved 
with (line clearance, tree removal, spray- 
ing) - you would want to establish ex- 
penditure accounts, as an example, for 
fuel according to which machine used it, 
separate accounts for labor expense ac- 
cording to the type of work performed, 
separate accounts for field supplies, and 
so forth. 

If this is the kind of information you 
need—by type of job done—there will, 
of course, be some cost items that can- 
not be neatly broken down in the account 
book. The same new rope or small tools, 
for instance, may be used in several jobs. 
This is a joint cost, then, and its charge 
at the end of of the accounting period 
must be allocated to the jobs concerned. 
For the larger arborist firms, office ex- 
penses, too, may be another case in point. 
These secondary, or overhead accounts, 
must be apportioned equitably so that each 
job carries its fair share of costs. All 
types of work within the business benefit 
by them. Therefore, all must share the 
burden of their cost. Accumulated ex- 
penditures in the office operation accounts 
should be allocated to the type of job 
according to the degree to which these 
office services were used. 

There’s one point in this accounting 
procedure we've been skirting around. I 
have mentioned it several times but have 
ducked a discussion of its impact. Many 
estimates must be made. Judgment must 





be made as to the amount of the truck 
expense, as an example, chargeable to the 
spraying operation. Remember, though, 
that absolute precision is seldom the ob- 
jective of cost accounting. For your busi- 
ness, the goal of a cost system must be a 
practical one. Workable results can be 
produced in spite of the use of estimates. 
These simply are made as_ reasonably 
close to the actual situation as_ possible. 
We can do nothing more. 

So far we’ve mentioned the inventory, 
and the cash and non-cash transactions 
which together make up the ledger. These 
sources will give us all the dollar and 

(Continued on Page 31) 





Stockholm Phytotron 
Patterned After 
Pasadena Model 


A phytotron—a laboratory for study- 
ing the growth of plants under scien- 
tifically controlled conditions—is to be 
built at the State Institute of Forestry 
Research in Stockholm. It will be the 
second of its kind in the world, pat- 
terned after the one in Pasadena, Cali- 
fornia. 





The lab will be used for genetic and 
forestry research and will contain a 
series of rooms in which various cli- 
matic conditions can be simulated. There 
will be facilities for varying the tem- 
perature from plus 30 degrees Centigrade 
to 25 degrees Centigrade below zero, 
with a tolerance of only 0.1 degree, and 
the humidity from eight to 98 per cent. 


Some rooms will have only artificial 
lighting, while others will resemble ordi- 
nary greenhouses. By artificially speed- 
ing up the change of “‘seasons,”’ or extend- 
ing the length of “summer,” it will be 
possible to make a tree plant grow five to 
ten times the height it would attain in a 
year under normal conditions. All plants 
are to be placed in beds which can be 
moved from one room to another. 
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CUT COSTS WITH 
PAUL’S TREE BRACE 


(Avg. time of installation, 3 min.) 







Pat. 
Pending 


A NEAT INSTALLATION 
Paul’s Tree Brace (improved) provides 
neat, strong and durable bracing. Three 
sizes. For small trees %” to 2” cal. 
Sample of *2 sent FREE on request. 
Offer expires May 1. 


COLONIAL GARDENS 


Mtd. Rt. 9, Delaware, Ohio 
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FOR FASTER, 
EASIER CUTTING 


INSIST ON [SANDVIK| 
HARD POINT 
BOW SAW BLADES 


Replace now with this revo- 
lutionary Swedish Steel blade 
with the super hardened 
teeth tips. It’s the blade 
that outlasts ordinary 
blades many times. 







/ 21”, 30”, 36”, 42” and 48” 
q lengths to fit all standard frames. 


Ask your dealer for them 


Sandvik STEEL INC. 


Saw & Too! D 


1702 NEVINS ROAD, FAIR LAWN, N. J 
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With our KWH knapsack mist blowers and dusters. 


KWH-75 Mistblower, equipped with 3 h. p. en- 
gine, gives complete mist penetration to 50 feet. 


378 Mountain Ave. 








1 and 3 H.P. Models 


FOR LITERATURE 
AND PRICES 
WRITE TO 


\) 1 


VANDERMOLEN EXPORT CO. 


North Caldwell, N. J. 
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' Lights the World of Horticulture 
I id Scanlon With His Newly Patented ‘‘Star”’ 


i The 
Rancho 
Columnar 
Sargent 
Cherry 


(P. P. 2065) 





This form of the world renowned Sargent 
Cherry has all the fine qualities of the species 
—pink flower, foliage burnished bronze of 
gorgeous hue in Spring, good green in Sum- 
mer, brilliant red in Fall, hardiness — BUT 
the big difference is its grand upsweeping 
branching habit which gives this tree high 
functional value for street use. 


The Rancho Columnar Sargent Cherry will grow 
to 25 feet with a 12-foot spread. Strong, hand- 
some. The strong crotches and narrow silhouette 
assure low storm damage and low maintenance. 


Order early for next Fall. Be one of the first to plant this new, beautiful, 
Tailored® Tree in your city. 


You’re sure of the best when you buy Tailored® Trees. 


Headquarters for the country’s most discriminating purchasers of street, 
ornamental and shade trees. 


APIERS lBaward Jel. Benaion & B\ csociates 
“Growers of Tailored ® Tnees'” 


EES) 7621 Lewis Road Phone 235-3314 
Olmsted Falls 38, Ohio 





(Continued from Page 29) 

cents figures we need from the business. 
But to be able to derive some useful 
efficiency measures—labor efficiency, ma- 
chinery efficiency, and together, job ef- 
ficiency — we'll need further numbers 
from supplemental labor records, and 
what might be termed production records. 
For the spraying function, for instance, 
management might want to know the 
total time spent on a spraying job, the 
number of workers involved, the type of 
work each was doing, the number and 
general description of the trees treated 
and the type of machinery used and for 
how long. While from the cash accounts 
above, we have the cost of the machinery 
the cost of the labor, the cost of the spray 
materials, we would like to tie these back 
to productive units of work. In other 
words, perhaps we would like to know 
our labor cost per 100/50 foot trees 
sprayed, or our equipment cost in pruning 
75/100 foot elms, or the hours of labor 
expended per tree removal. None of 
these factors can be obtained, except in a 
most haphazard manner, without some 
form of recorded output information. 
Needed then are facilities for recording 
the units of input—hours of labor, hours 
of machinery’ use, bales of peat moss— 
and for recording units of output—trees 
fertilized, trees removed, and so forth. 

These, then, are some of the compon- 
ents of an accounting system and a sug- 
gestion of the type of information that 
can be extracted from a conscientious 
record-keeping program. Your system 
can be devised to provide data on all of 
the most detailed of management ques- 
tions, or, more realistically, it can be de- 
signed to provide you with answers to 
questions on specific phases of the business 
which appear to you to be in trouble. A 
word of caution, though. No record 
system, no matter how involved and ex- 
tensive, will produce all the answers to 
the ills of a business. Recall our example 
of the mechanic’s tools? Records, as man- 
agement’s tools, whether they are the 
simplest of tabulations for tax purposes 
or the most complete cost accounts, offer 
a means of detecting weak areas in the 
business, of further pinpointing some of 
the apparent causes, but by no means 
can they grind out the solution to man- 
agement problems. You are still the 
only one who can come up with that an- 
swer. 

This discussion has touched on a num- 
ber of considerations briefly, but dwelled 
on none in detail. Record keeping and 
cost accounting can be applied in most 
instances to the advantage of the firm. 
Each manager must decide for himself 
what type of information he wants, and 
whether it can be obtained without exces- 
sive expense. Once he has outlined the 
essential elements required, a system for 
accumulating these data can be developed. 
The cash account will likely be a basic 
element of the record or accounting 
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system, along with the inventory, and 
labor and production records. 

In this short review, I have neglected 
to mention that, depending upon the 
extent to which records are finally used, 
their value to your business can range 
from near zero to the thousands of dol- 
lars. All the possible recording and ac- 
cumulating is of little value until man- 
agement uses the figures in a business 
analysis situation. 

So don’t let all our urgings for record 
keeping sway you so far that you in- 
stitute elaborate systems and then neglect 
to use them. Maintain only those which 
you see can provide ammunition in the 
making of decisions. A book-keeping 
system is easy if its practiced and sys- 
tematized. Keep in mind when you're 
considering your record program, though, 
that nothing helpful can come out of your 
accounts that has not first gone in. 
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37th National Shade 
Tree Conference, 
August 20 - 25, 

Hotel Leamington, 

Minneapolis, Minn. 





for BETTER 


DISEASE 
and INSECT 


CONTROL! 


wae 


HI-PRESSURE 
SPRAYERS 


A quality machine adaptable to gun 
or boom rig @ PTO or engine driven 
@ 200-500 gal. capacity. 


COMMANDER é J 
Low-cost, all purpose rig @ Gun or 


Sprayers 
boom @ 100-200 gal. capacity. 








Write to 


MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 
GASPORT, N. Y. 




















OFFER THE BEST TO 


YOUR CUSTOMERS! 








® 
BARK - PENETRATING 





BORGO, an amazingly effective, scientifi- 
cally developed product so advanced it 
has no competition, penetrates through 
the bark to kill the borer, eggs and lar- 
vae working in the cambium and phloem 
layers of deciduous, broadleaved and 
coniferous plants. Safe, proven, easy and 
economical to use, it acts as a preventa- 
tive as well. Excellent mark-up to bring 
you high profits. For further information 
write Dept. G. 








THOMAS 


ENTERPRISES, 
Peoria Tulsa 5, 


INC 


4801 S. Okla. 








uckITYC)SPLITY 


Ends Wood Pa 
Splitting Drudgery 











{ Smooth 18 ton hydraulic power splits big 
profits for you from the toughest woods, 
including American Elm. 7 HP trailer unit 
squats under own power to receive large 
logs without ‘‘dead" lift. Has 2 speeds, 
auto-shift and auto-stroke. 26” ram travel 
splits up to 34” lengths, any dia.—or, with 
extended frame and adjustable wedge, splits 
up to 52” lengths, any dia. Write for details. 


THE WACO AIRCRAFT CO., Dept. A, Troy, Ohio 


DEALER INQUIRIES INVITED 
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Green Thumb Peat 
ls Unbeatable 


..» NATURAL! 
..- LASTING ! 
2 EFFECTIVE! 


AERATES—HOLDS MOISTURE—AIDS ROOTING 





Facts Every Plantsman Should Know 
About Green Thumb Peat: 


pure, organic sedge reed, bacterially high content. 
ibic foot makes upward to 50 cu. ft. of good soil, or 15 cubic feet of rich organic soil. 
ent natural nitrogen—readiness to use—going to work at once. 

ghtful flowing into the soil in handling—uniform structure creates maximum economy. 


ial moisture holding, with gradual delivery only to soil and plants assure the maximum in plant 
pment. 


juct processed, based on 30 years proven continuous operation, has a ph of 4.5 to 5.5, that is 
y, easily and economically adjusted to needs of any plant material. 


nost efficient and economical soil building nature product in existence. 


“Green-Up America With Green Thumb Peat” 


PRICES ON TRUCK OR CAR LOADS ON REQUEST 


GREEN THUMB PEAT-HUMUS CO. 


CAPAC, MICHIGAN 


{ | 
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New Today—Used By YOU Tomorrow! 





Here is a one-man operated portable 
power trencher that can quickly be con- 
verted to fireline trenchers and applied 
to emergency sod and duff dispersal. 


In operational use, the easily trans- 
ported and operated fireline trencher can 
effectively cover an area equal to a 10- 
man crew working with conventional 
manual tools in reaching mineral soil 
depths. Also varied other uses such as 
soil erosion control, terracing and ditch- 
ing have proved practical. 


Details of design and work perform- 
ance can be obtained directly from the 
manufacturers of this new patented at- 
tachment tool for chain saws: The Foster- 
McCulloch Co., 4190 Franklin Blvd., 


Eugene, Oregon. 


& % 


“Don’t get the itch—get the vines.” 
That’s the advice of E. I. Du Pont De 
Nemours & Co., the firm that offers 
““Ammate” weed and brush killer. This 
chemical is based on ammonium sul- 
famate and we are told gives sure results 
on poison oak or poison ivy with little 
or no repeat treatment. For full infor- 
mation write to Du Pont, c/o Public 
Relations Dept., Wilmington, Del. 


% * = 


A new hose-end applicator for apply- 
ing liquid fertilizers and insecticides to 
lawns is now available from the H. D. 
Hudson Manufacturing Co. Known.as 
the Fastgun, the applicator is made of 
100% linear polyethylene plastic that 
will not break and is chemical-resistant. 
The Fastgun makes 10 gallons of spray 
mixture from one filling of its quart ca- 
pacity and will apply the full 10 gallons 
in only 2% minutes. For further details 
write: H. D. Hudson Mfg. Co., 589 
Fast Illinois St., Chicago 11, III. 


John Bean Offers Kits 


Two kits are being offered free by 
John Bean Division, Food Machinery & 
Chemical Corp.: ‘Facts About Dutch 
Elm Disease’ and ‘Mosquito Control 
Data.” 

Also available is a two-color catalog, 
“Highway Right of Way and Brush 
Control Sprayers,” which lists complete 
specifications for John Bean roadside 
sprayers. 

Address requests for the kits and cata- 
log to: John Bean Division, Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp., Lansing 


4, Mich. 





CITY FORESTER 
WANTED BY 
IOWA CITY, IOWA 


Education Preferred: Forestry or ar- 
boriculture degree from accredited 
University or College. 
Experience Preferred: Tree trimming, 
pruning, spraying, general tree sani- 
tation and disease control and pre- 
vention. Previous municipal work 
desirable. 
The Job-in-Brief: Responsible for the 
care and maintenance of all street 
trees and trees on municipal prop- 
erty. 
Starting Salary Range: $5700-$6300. 

If interested, write to: 

Mr. Peter F. Roan 

City Manager's Office 
City Hall 
lowa City, lowa 








FOR RENT 








The new Model 6 POW-R-STUMP 
CUTTER is the latest addition to the 
line manufactured by the Vermeer Manu- 
facturing Co. of Pella, Iowa. 

The Model 6 is recommended for re- 
moving stumps in those hard-to-get-at 
places . 


. . back yards, cemeteries, through 
yard gates, next to buildings, fences, 
shrubbery, etc. It removes the largest 
stumps to a depth of 6 inches below the 
surface of the ground. 

This model is 36” wide in transport, 
50” wide in operation; it is 130” long, 
62” high and weighs 1,080 pounds; 
mounted on 5.70 x 8 wheels; powered by 
a Wisconsin 18 hp THD engine; com- 
plete with starter, generator and battery ; 
trails easily and the hitch is equipped with 
rollers for hand moving. 





HELP WANTED 











Increase your trimming production with the 
Tree King Skyworker and air pruners and 
saws. Long or short term rental. Contact 
DAVID V. ADAMS, JR. 
Gretna, Va. Phone 2166 


FOR SALE 


Atlas 80-ft. Boom mounted on Chev. truck 
—fully equipped—generator, electric saw, 
slings, etc. $5,000.00 takes all. 
SHADE TREE SERVICE COMPANY 
Pilgrim 3-8357 
78 Evergreen Avenue Bloomfield, N. J. 

















Sprayers 





Sprayers. New and used. 
Hydraulic and Mist. Big discount. 
Phone NOrmandy 2-3507 or write: 

RALPH McFARLAND 
209 Pleasant Place Ann Arbor, Mich. 








Experienced and successful salesman for 
one of Connecticut’s largest and most 
progressive landscape and tree expert 
firms. Unlimited opportunities for the 
right man. Send photograph, data sheet 
listing experience, age and references. 
Oscar F. Warner, Landscape Forester, Inc., 
24 East Aurora St., Waterbury, Conn. 





“Wild Tree Seeds” 


Seeds of 300 kinds of trees--Pines, Junipers, 

Firs, Spruces, Cedars, Oaks, Cypress. Sold 

by packets or bulk. Catalog lists over 600 

different kinds of wild tree and wildflower 
seeds. Catalog $.50. 


CLYDE ROBIN, 
4233 Heyer Ave., Castro Valley, Calif. 








IF YOU WANT TO 


TRADE — SELL — BUY — 


Find a new job, etc. 


You'll Get Results 
if you adveritse in 


TREES Magazine 


Classified: 5 lines minimum at 80c per line 
each additional line 45c 
Rate card on request 
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in 1956. While working toward a doctorate, 
Dr. Goodrich held an appointment as mar- 
keting specialist, conducting research in the 
field of poultry and egg marketing. He ob- 
tained his Ph.D. degree in 1958. 

This paper was first presented at the New 
York State Arborists Association meeting 
January 16, 1961. 
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Mr. Laking is the director of the Royal 
Botanical Gardens at Hamilton, Ontario. He 
obtained his B.S.A. degree in horticulture 
from the Ontario Agricultural College in 
1939 and then spent two years at the Royal 
Botanic Garden at Kew, near London, Eng- 
land, where he obtained the Kew Certificate. 


Further post-graduate studies in plant 
ecology at the University of Toronto were 
interrupted after two years when Mr. Lak- 
ing joined the Meteorological Service of 
Canada attached to the R.C.A.F. In 1945 he 
joined the staff of the newly-formed Con- 
servation Branch, Ontario Department of 
Planning and Development, directing the 
soil and land use studies on the Humber 
and Thames Valleys. 

In July, 1946, Mr. Laking was appointed 
assistant director and horticulturist on the 
staff of the Royal Botanical Gardens, Hamil- 
ton, and in 1954 he was appointed Director. 
Since 1947 he has also been on the staff of 
the Department of Biology, McMaster Uni- 
versity. 

The paper presented here was adapted 
from an address Mr. Laking made before 
the Ontario Nurserymen’s Association, Janu- 
ary 25, 1961. 
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Mr. William A. Rae, President of the 
Frost and Higgins. Co., Arlington, Mass., 
started out to become an engineer. At first, 
World War II interrupted his plans, but 
after four years with the Army Engineers 
he returned to Northeastern University to 
complete his engineering course. He became 
involved in arboriculture when he married 
Barbara Higgins and ended up at the Uni- 
versity of Massachusetts in the first Arbori- 
culture course to be given there. The Frost 
and Higgins Company was a pioneer in the 
tree field, having been established in 1896. 

Mr. Rae is President of the Massachusetts 
Arborists Association, a member of the Ar- 
lington Rotary Club, Massachusetts Nursery- 
men Association, Greater Boston Chamber of 
Commerce, and is a Massachusetts Certified 
Arborist. 

The paper presented here was part of a 
panel topic discussed at the Massachusetts 
Tree Wardens and Foresters Association 
convention at Amherst, Mass., in February 
this year. 
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Mr. Hebert is Superintendent of Trees for 
the town of Weymouth, Mass., and was re- 
cently elected 1961 President of the Massa- 
chusetts Tree Wardens and Foresters As- 
sociation. 

He is a member of the NSTC Executive 
Committee, the Shade Tree Evaluation Com- 
mittee and is chairman of the Arbor Day 
Committee. 

Mr. Hebert, like many arborists, received 
his first training in this profession with the 
Davey Tree Expert Company, Kent, Ohio. 
He also graduated from the Norfolk County 
Agricultural School and is now serving on 
its advisory committee. 


The paper printed herein was part of a 
panel topic discussed at the Massachusetts 
Tree Wardens and Foresters Association 
convention at Amherst, Mass., in February 
this year. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE by John 
Ormsbee Simonds. F. W. Dodge Corp., 
119 West 40th Street, New York 18, N. Y. 
244 pgs., illus., $12.75. 

“The most significant feature of our mod- 
ern_planning is not the scale of our structures, 
nor the scope of our developments, but 
rather our utter disdain of nature and our 
seeming contempt for topography, topsoil, 
air currents, watersheds, and our forests and 
vegetal mantle,” says John Ormsbee Simonds, 
noted landscape architect, in the opening 
chapter of his book. 

“Modern man,” he continues, “thinks with 
his bulldozer, plans with his thirty-yard 
carryall, Millions upon millions of acres of 
well-watered, wooded, rolling ground have 
been blithely plowed under and leveled for 
home sites, factories, and schools. Small 
wonder so many of our cities and highways 
are (climatologically speaking) barren des- 
erts of steel and masonry, and our sub- 
divsions so often hardbaked stretches of 
treeless sand and shale.” 

In this vein, Simonds begins his perceptive 
analysis of landscape and site planning. 
Beautifully written, it is a rare blend of 
practicality and sensitivity, combining sound, 
realistic thinking with the enrichment of 
stimulating ideas and_ thought - provoking 
philosophy. Both workbook and essay, it is 
painstakingly researched, superbly docu- 
mented, and analyzes the complete landscape 
process from the selection of a site to the 
completed project. 


a 


THE FERN GUIDE by Edgar T. Wherry. 
Doubleday and Co., Inc., 575 Madison Ave., 
New York 22, N. Y., 318 pgs., illus., $3.95. 
This is the latest volume in the Doubleday 

Nature Guides Series and it offers the most 

authoritative information on ferns that is 

available. This guide includes drawings and 
photographs of 135 species from the most 
common fern to the rarest clubmoss. 

The listing of each species is headed by 
the widely used common name or names. 
Under separate headings, significant facts 
are presented on identifying features, range, 
habitat, and culture in the garden. The book 
is in the handy pocket size, hard cover. 
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Fast, one-man operation. 6’ and 12’ This high-speed rotary cutting head Protective callus will form much quicker 
cutting poles give easy access to zips through a 4” limb in just 4 seconds in this concave cut. Adjustable guides 
crowded limbs up to 18’ from the and actually planes fibres as it cuts. on cutter head let you regulate depth 
ground. Poles rotate 360°. Unit per- “Hat racks’, scarring and torn fibres are and contour of cut; adapts to every 
fectly balanced at all cutting angles. eliminated, resulting in faster healing. pruning or limbing need. 
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Requires no generators or compressors McCULLGCH CORPORATION | I ~—1 
| 6101 W. Century Blvd. —— . 
McCulloch s ROTO-BIT Pruner is a completely self- | Los Angeles 45, California 
contained unit with powerful, lightweight engine that | Dept 
adapts quickly to chain saw use; interchangeable 
cutting pole (available in 6 and 12 foot lengths); and | Please send me complete information and engineering specifications 
a special carrying harness. High-speed McCulloch on the new McCulloch ROTO-BIT Power Pruner. 
sharpener available. See your nearby McCulloch 
dealer or clip and mail coupon for full details on this | some 
revolutionary new power pruner. | 
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€ Ask for a Free Demonstration. Your dealer will gladly dem- 
onstrate the new 1960 Asplundh... will even run it side-by-side 
with any other chipper to let you compare machines and results. 


& Look for the features that give you these benefits. 


HOW T0 B UY Chipping Speed. By actual test Asplundh is the fastest chipper 


made—which your dealer will gladly prove. 


Low maintenance cost. The Asplundh has fewer moving 
TH BEST CH i PPER parts. This means lower maintenance, less down time. 
Safety to workers and passers-by. Asplundh blades are ta- 
pered and wedged—cannot fly out. 
} OR YOU R \| FEDS Ease of operation. Unskilled labor can operate the Asplundh 
with ease—change blades quickly. 


Highway safety. Asplundh’s underslung engine and axle place 
the center of gravity low for safe, true highway tracking. 


Big capacity. Asplundh chips all you can feed it—limbs up to 
6” diameter—hour after hour, day after day. 


€ See for yourself why Asplundh outsells all other makes. Write 


for new brochure of testimonials from satisfied users. 


ASK FOR A DEMONSTRATION 
WITHOUT OBLIGATION! 





Write today — 


Proven in service by the world’s largest tree company 


Hamilton St., Chalfont, Pa. TUrner 7-2500 








